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W" shall publish next week an editorial contribution from 
Mr. Henry Clews on Wall Street and its relation to the 
business interests of the country. Mr. Clews makes a vigorous 
defense of “The Street ’ against the criticisms to which it is often 
exposed, and his article will be found of general interest. 





OUR AMATEUR CONTEST. 


HE wide-spread interest manifested in the first amateur pho- 

tographic contest started by this paper and recently closed 
has led to the epening of a second gontest, the terms of which 
are given in full elsewhere in this issue. 

These contests, while developing artistic taste, are also deyel- 
oping a striking talent for photographic work which seems to be 
peculiarly possessed by many young men and women in this 
country. The generous awards in the second contest, as well as 
their diversity, will enable all amateurs to enter the competition 
with the hope of achieving success. 

The reproductions in these columns of many of the hest pict- 
ures sent to us in the first contest were highly appreciated by 
our readers. General comment was excited by the delicacy, fine- 
ness, and skillfulness with which our contributors did their 
work. We invite attention to the additional pictures which we 
shall reproduce, embracing many of the best in the second con- 
test, and have no doubt that they will prove quite as attractive as 
those that have been heretofore printed. 


SOME MISTAKES OF THE AMERICAN 
HOUSEHOLD AND THEIR REMEDY. 


O specifically mention the numerous mistakes of the Amer- 
ican household would require more space than a weekly 
journal could afford to devote to the subject. <A few of 

the prominent ones are: 

First—Want of punctuality in all departments of the household. 

Second—W ant of forethought in arranging the work of the household, 
and want of system in performing it. 

Third—Incorrect ideas in regard to the amount of work that can be 
done properly by those engaged in household labor. 

Fourth—Ignorance among women of general household management. 

Fifth—The belief that household labor is drudgery, and the desire to 
avoid and shirk it. 

Sixth—The failure of the mistress of a family to comprehend the im- 
portance and dignity of her position, or to realize that the duties of a 
wife and mother in the home cannot be performed ,atisfactorily by care- 
less and incompetent subordinates. 

But why proceed with the enumeration? What would it 
avail to extend the list? In what occupation, except house- 
keeping, could half a dozen such vital mistakes occur without 
proving ruinous? Could a farmer, a banker, a merchant, a 
journalist, or a man engaged in any business whatever, hope to 
successfully carry on his farm, his bank, his store, his journal. or 
his business, if he lacked forethought, was unpunctual, had no 
respect for his vocation, no knowledge of its details, and no deti- 
nite idea of the amount of labor that should be required of, and 
performed by, his employés ? 
the pursuit in which he was engaged to be conducted in any 
other than a slipshod, extravagant menner by ignorant, unskilled 
subordinates, if he gave it no more, or no better, personal super- 
vision than the average woman gives her household ? 

A large majority of the women in charge of homes complain 


Or would either of them expect 


of being over-burdened with work, and in most instances their 
complaints are well founded. But is not a large part of the work 
with which they are over-burdened work of their own making, 
or of the making of their inefficient assistants? Is not the larg- 
est part of it imposed upon them in consequence of their unpunct- 
uality, want of forethought, and want of system? Go into the 
houses of women considered good housekeepers, and notice the 
amount of useless labor expended daily in most of them. Every- 
thing appears to be in disorder and confusion. The dishes, in- 
stead of being picked up, assorted, and arranged in proper order 
after a meal, preparatory to washing, are tumbled together pell- 
mell, just as it happens. 
ware, tinware, and wooden-ware are mixed and put into the dish- 
pan indiscriminately, and without the slightest regard to system, 
thus necessitating the use of two or three times as much water 
cad soap as would be needed if they were picked up, assorted, 
and washed in a proper, systematic manner. 

The labor is also largely increased by such lack of system, and 
the results, so far as cleanliness is concerned, are even more un- 
satisfactory than the methods of labor pursued. In many kitch- 
ens the slop-pail is always filled till it overflows, and from ten to 
twenty minutes are wasted on the occasion of every overflow, in 
mopping up the greasy slops that drizzled on the floor while the 
pail was being emptied. And as such accidents frequently hap- 
pen three or four times a day in some of these kitchens, at least 
an hour’s labor is expended by some one, through sheer careless- 
ness. In these same kitchens the ash-pan of the range is neg- 
lected untilit gets so full that ashes are scattered in every direc- 
tion while removing it from the range, and ten or fifteen minutes 
have to be devotec to brushing and wiping them up. In the 
meantime something put on the stove, or in the oven, to heat is 
allowed to boil over and create a smell and smoke that can only 


The silver, glass, china, crockery, hard- 
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be got rid of by opening doors and windows, and washing the en- 
tire stove-top. or oven, as the case’ may be. At least twenty 
minutes’ time and labor are consumed in this cleaning-up process, 
to say nothing of the worry and annoyance, which are a greater 
strain on the average woman than the extra labor. 

And so it goes on, in a similar manner, with dozens of other 
things, through the entire day, and through the various days of 
the weeks, months, and years. The minutes that are wasted 
daily in nearly every household through want of punctuality, 
want of forethought, want of system, ignorance of household 
management, etc., may appear comparatively few to the unre- 
flecting, but counted in the aggregate they swell into hours, and 
grow stupendous in volume in the course of an ordinary life- 
time. And as each of these hours stands for a certain amount of 
unnecessary, self-imposed labor, it must become apparent to 
every one who stops to think about the matter, that if house- 
keepers and those engaged in household labor would put more 
thought and conscience into their work they would soon elimi- 
nate all the drudgery from it, and would be astonished at the 
shortness of the time occupied with their regular routine duties 
when systematically and intelligently performed. 

Honsekeeping is the most complicated and least systematized 
of all our nineteenth-century industries. Yet it seems to be 
taken for granted that it can be carried on without any acquaint- 
ance whatever with its details,.or any knowledge of its require- 
ments, on the part of the mistress of the household, or without 
any special training in the home arts, or any compliance with 
proper, systematic methods of housework on the part of her em- 
ployés. And because it is not conducted satisfactorily under 
such unfavorable conditions, we jump to the conclusion that 
modern housekeeping is a failure, and the servant-girl question 
an unsolvable problem. 

Such conclusion, however, has no foundation in fact. The 
profession of housekeeping is the noblest that can engage the 
heads and hands of women. There is scarcely another occu- 
pation by which men and women earn their daily bread that 
has less monotony and drudgery in it, or in which there is a 
wider range for thought. The possibilities for experiment and 
investigation that open in every direction before the intelligent 
housekeeper’s vision are almost illimitable. And if the home- 
maker—whether she be wife, mother, or sister—will acquaint 
herself as thoroughly with the best methods of doing whatever 
is necessary to be done about the home to make housekeeping a 
suecess, as her husband, son, or brother does with the best 
methods of doing whatever is necessary to be done to make his 
work a success, and will take as hearty an interest in the work 
of the household over which it is her province to preside as he 
does in whatever work his hands find to do, there will soon be 
system, economy, and comfort in the American household, and 
the troublesome servant-girl question will be forever settled. 


Srna Phag 


AN IDIOTIC POLICY. 
T will hardly be believed that while an American 
jeweler is obliged to buy gold in the United States 
in the open market at the market price, a foreign 
banker can go to the Treasury, present gold certifi- 
cates, and demand and receive bullion in the shape of 
gold bars at their coin value. 

Nor will it be believed that while European Gov- 
ernment banks exact from purchasers of gold bullion 
a slight premium, this Government permits bankers 
who desire to export gold for a profit to take away 
bars of bullion in preference to coin. This condi- 
tion of affairs is even more inexplicable when we 
realize that during the past year the heaviest drafts 
were made on our gold reserve that have been known 
for a quarter of acentury. All of them have gone to 
strengthen foreign banks, and all of them have tended 
to weaken our own gold reserve. 

Stranger still, at this time, when there is a fear 
that because of the passage of a new Silver bill our 
gold reserve may be depleted—a fear strengthened 
by the fact that nearly $25,000,000 of gold have 
recently been withdrawn for export from the Na- 
tional Treasury—the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
fuses to offer gold coin instead of bullion to export- 
ing bankers, or, better yet, to exact, as he has a right 
to exact, a premium on gold bars which are desired 
for shipment abroad. Such a tax, or the tender of 
gold coin, would make the exportation of gold an 
unprofitable transaction. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury, backed as he is 
by the diaphanous decision of the Attorney-General, 
insists on pursuing this altogether indefensible and 
idiotic policy, he may be held responsible for serious 
consequences in the near future. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE. 


HE day of the great railroad strike will probably never be 
over, though in recent years none of the contests of labor 
against railroad corporations have been successful. Some of 
them have been fought with obstinacy on both sides, and nearly 
all have been ‘fought to a finish,” but in every instance the re- 
sult has been that the longer purse has won. The striker has 


been the sufferer. The stockholder on the one side has had 
smaller dividends, or none at all; the striker on the other has 
been left with his savings consumed, his employment taken from 
him, and his wage-earning capacity very often seriously im 
paired, Thus the folly of striking has impressed jtself so deeply 
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upon the Locomotive Engineers, and especially upon the chic; of 
this vigorous and successful labor organization, that all digj. 
culties between it and the railroads in recent years have heen 
promptly settled, largely through the instrumentality of Chief 
Arthur, but always by reason of the sterling common sense 
fairness of the engineers and the prevalent public Opinion 
their favor. 

The strike on the New York Central and Hudson River [.,/). 
road was most unfortunate for the men in this respect: that, haying 
had no serious grievance, such as a reduction of wages, or « a 
crease of working hours, or the imposition of other hardg| 
would afford, the strikers have failed to secure public sentiy, 
on their side. The grievance which led to the strike was th; 
charge of a comparatively small number of men. On the on 
it was said that these discharges were made because the em- 
ployés were Knights of Labor. But this the railroad company 


and 
in 


in- 
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ent 
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side 


denied. The complaint against the dismissed employés was 
either insubordination, unfitness, or incapacity, or that ir 
services were not required by reason of lack of employment 


The real grievance of the Knights seems to have been that \; 
H. Walter Webb, the third vice-president and general may; 
of the railroad, refused to treat with them. : 
Mr. Webb is one of the ablest railroad men, though one o{ the 
youngest, in the United States. Plucky, determined, and conjpe. 
tent, it has been part of his experience to learn the value of 


courtesy in the treatment of his associates and subordinates lhe 
New York Central Railroad has wisely put to the front. since tho 
days of Commodore Vanderbilt, managers not only gifted with 


signal ability, but also with kindly dispositions and good intent. 
None of the officers of the road, from President Depew down, 
has ever refused a hearing to an aggrieved employé. Neither did 
Mr. Webb refuse a hearing; he declined to treat with represent. 
atives of his employés, but not with employés themselves 
Every employé has a perfect right to change his place of om 
ployment if he likes. There is not, and cannot be, such a t} ing 
in free labor as compulsory service. Itis equally obvious that the 
employer is free in the choice of his help. No law enacted by 
the State can change this condition of affairs; much less cass 
any resolution or mandate of a secret organization. It is for this 
reason that the best friends of labor always advise against the 
policy of strikes; and in saying this we must not be understood 
aS opposing organizations of labor. These can be made, and 
often are, most beneficent institutions, helpful to the employer as 
well as to the employed; but when a labor organization secks by 
the power of secret combination to accomplish its purpose, it 
always and inevitably stimulates a union of employing interests, 
and in such an unequal contest the employer eventually wins. 
It has been often said, and there is too much reason to believe 
it is true, that well-paid agitators, walking delegates, and other 
so-called ‘labor leaders,” deliberately encourage strikes and lock- 
outs, not only to show their power, but also to strengthen their 
hold upon labor organizations by emphasizing the fact that these 
organizations exist. The victim of the strike is always the un- 
fortunate creature who has not strength of will to follow the 


dictates of prudence, and who yields, either through weakness or 
compulsion, to the despotic demands of the well-paid, well-dressed, 
and indolent advocate of “the single-tax theory,” or some other 


popular and equally fanciful delusion. 


THE DEMOCRACY AND SILVER. 


HE fact has not escaped observation that the Democratic 

Members of Congress unitedly opposed the Silver bill which 
recently became a law, to the delight of the silver producers of 
the United States. 
count by one of his constituents for opposing the bill, and made 
the ingenious, not to say ingenuous, explanation that he and his 
Democratic associates refused to vote for it because it put a stop 
to the coinage of the silver dollar. 

We doubt if this answer will satisfy any one who hus read 
the Silver bill and comprehended its meaning. The new law 
does not stop the coinage of the silver dollar. On the contrary, 
it directs the coinage of 2,000,000 fine ounces of silver monthily for 
the period of one year, and after that permits the coinage of as 
many silver dollars as may be needed for the redemption of 
Treasury notes. As we already have 314,000,000 silver dollars 
stored in the Treasury of the United States, it is a matter of 
supreme indifference to the owners of silver and to the people 


Senator Carlisle was recently called to ae- 


whether any further dollars are coined or not, for the reason that 
the dollars in the Treasury are represented by paper money in 
the shape of silver certificates in circulation, and the silver that 
may be purchased under the new law, whether it be coined or 
not, will be represented by Treasury notes vitalized with the 
full legal-tender quality in payment of all debts public and pri- 
vate, so that the coinage of the silver dollar would accomplish 
no useful purpose either to the producer of silver or to the 


people generally. 
Senator Carlisle and his Democratic associates are, of course, 


entirely aware of these facts, but some excuse was necessary 
for their opposition to the silver measure—an opposition based 
solely on a desire to embarrass the Administration, and to pre- 


vent, if possible, the Republican party from reaching a solution 
of a perplexing vital question. It is obvious that if the Govern- 
ment should issue Treasury notes for the purchase of the bullion, 
and then issue certificates also for the silver dollars coined from 
the bullion, it would have two paper dollars issued on a dollar's 


« worth of silver; but, Senator Carlisle to the contrary notwith- 


standing, there is not a word in the law which prevents the 
coinage of silver into silver dollars ad libitum. 

The new Silver law is infinitely bet*er for the silver producer 
than the old one, for the reason that it gives an American market 
for the entire American silver product. Under the new law the 
Government is obliged to buy monthly 4,500,000 tine ounces of 
silver, or about the entire monthly production of all the mines in 
the United States, and ‘much more than the amount usually to 
be found on the market for monetary purposes. The immediate 
result of this bill, as was anticipated, was the enhancement of the 
price of silver, When the last Congress met, silver was at nincty- 
six cents a fine ounce. Recently it rose to $1.12, an increase of 
sixteen cents an ounce, an increase which Senator Carlisle and 
his Democratic associates will perhaps observe largely henetits 
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the producer of silver. This inerease has been caysed entirely 
by the enactment of a satisfactory silver law by a Republican 
Administration. 

Under the old silver statute the Government had been buying 
$2,000,000 worth of silver every month—equivalent at the pres- 
ent price to less than 1,800,000 ounces—while under the new 
law it is buying 4,500,000 ounces; and yet Senator Carlisle and 
his Democratic associates seriously undertake to declare that the 
new Silver bill is not beneficial to silver producers. A little re- 
flection will show that the new Silver law will result in a more 
lasting advantage to the silver producers of the United States 
than free coinage itself. While free coinage might result in tem- 
porary benefit by immediately raising the price of silver in this 
country to our coinage rate of $1.2929 per fine ounce, it would 
certainly have the effect in a very short time of putting this 
country on a silver basis. Gold would immediately be at a pre- 
mium and would be hoarded or exported, so that in a short time 
the United States would find itself unable, by reason of the finan- 
cial distress which would naturally result, to continue the oper- 
ation of the free-coinage law, and the effect of its repeal would 
be absolutely fatal to the silver industry; for it would suddenly 
and immensely reduce the price and prevent for many years 
all efforts to rehabilitate it. 

The new law is wise and conservative. intended to place in 
the hands of the United States Government the entire product of 
silver from our mines, thereby largely enhancing its price and 
withdrawing from the London market the 20,000,000 ounces 
shipped thete annually for sale, and thus limiting the supply on 
that market required for Indian, European, and colonial coinages, 
and at the same time increasing our own circulating medium by 
between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 annually in the form of 
money redeemable on the demand of the holder in gold or silver, 
and full legal tender in payment of debts public and private, 
thus making it even a better form of money than the old legal- 
tender notes, which were not receivable for customs or interest 
on the public debt. 

The effect of this wise and conservative measure, passed, be 
it remembered, solely by Republican votes, and promptly ap- 
proved by a Republican President, will be, and, in fact, already 
has been, to inerease activity in the mining sections of the 
country by increasing the value of the silver product, and to 
stimulate business generally by the distribution of an additional 
supply of good money among our rapidly-increasing population 
and rapidly-increasing business pursuits. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that the passage of the act 
signalizes to Kuropean countries in unmistakable terms the fact 
that this nation not only does not intend to abandon the use of 
silver as full legal-tender money, but that it has taken a long and 
important step in advance, and stands ready at any moment to 
co-operate with other nations in rehabilitating silver and perma- 
nently restoring it to its old parity with gold as full legal-tender 
money. 

We do not undertake to question the political sagacity of the 
Democratic Members of Congress in unitedly opposing the Silver 
bill. They realized full well that the effect of its passage would 
be to increase national prosperity. They thought, no- doubt, 
that by pressing the proposition of free coinage, which during 
all the vears they were in control of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Executive never was seriously suggested or con- 
sidered, they would prevent the enactment of a conservative and 
wise measure in the interests of silver. Fortunately this trick, 
inspired by partisanship, failed to accomplish its purpose. In 
the light of the facts, what shall be thought of Senator Carlisle 
and his associates, who were willing to retard the welfare and 
prosperity of the country simply to make party capital, and, fail- 
ing in that scheme, now endeavor to protect themselves from 
well-deserved criticism by misrepresenting the facts. 





SNAP JUDGMENT. 


HE newspapers of this city—we might say of this State—seem 

to he almost of one mind in reaching the conclusion that the 
few hitches in the Kemmler execution at Auburn justify a de- 
mand for the prompt repeal of the new Electrical Execution law. 
As none of the newspaper men were permitted to witness the ex- 
ecution, and as all of them were forbidden to report it, it looks as 
ifthe reporters at the outside had united to get satisfaction for 
the slight under which they smarted, and had jointly agreed to 
condemn the: law by making the details of the execution as hid- 
eous aud appalling as possible. 

All accounts appear to unite in the statement that the crimi- 
nal was speedily executed, that he suffered little apparent pain, 
and that the whole thing was quickly over. It is certain that 
Many executions in the old way by hanging have been vastly 
more brutal, painful, and disgusting than the first execution by 
electricity. Would it not be well for newspapers to wait the re- 
sults of other executions which-are shortly to follow, and also to 
await the reports of the experts who attended Kemmler during 
his last hours, before fully and absolutely condemning the new 
law. 

The demand that Governor Hill shall put an end to electrical 
executions, simply because there was a little bungling at the first 
one, is scarcely warranted, Let us witness the result of the sec- 
ond experiment, and not be carried away by the sensation or the 
Sentiment of a moment. 








THE FARMER AND FREE TRADE. 


UCH has been made by the free-trade press over the an- 

iouncement that the Atchison (Kansas) Champion, a 
Republican paper, would henceforth abandon the protective prin- 
tiple and defend free trade, for the reason, in its judgment, that 
the interest of the Western farmer “ lies in the direction of free 
trade and access to all markets wherever his products may be in 
demand.” 

For three years past Democratic and free-trade papers and 
Speakers have been constantly, persistently, and ingeniously 
laboring to convert the American farmer to the free-trade notion 
hy arguing that protection increases the cost of what he buys 
and decreases the price of what he sells. It has so happened that 
throughout the world there has been of late a protracted period 


of agricultural depression. Free-trade England has suffered from 
it as well as protection America, so that the opportunity pre- 
sented itself to the free-trader to emphasize this point, and he 
has made the most of it with all his cunningly devised but 
unfair tables of comparisons, and all the delusive sophistries 
which have for years been his chief “stock in trade.” The 
credulous and ignorant have been deceived, but the absurdity of 
the free-trade argument is realized by every thoughtful and ex- 
perienced man. 

It has been demonstrated again and again that the poorest 
countries in the world are the purely agricultural countries, like 
India, Egypt, and parts of China and Ireland. The prosperous 
countries are those with diversified industries, and particularly 
those with established manufactures and also an established 
home market for their domestic fabrics and agricultural products. 
It has been proved again and again that if protection has added 
a dime to the cost of any article, it has in every instance added 
twice or thrice as much to the earning capacity of the consumer. 
In no instance has protection failed ultimately to largely reduce 
the price of the protected product. 

How little free trade really has to do with the sale of our 
agricultural products is shown by the following paragraph, which 
we take from the report made in 1887 by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Mr. N. J. Coleman, an appointee of President Cleve- 
Jand. Let our farmers read it and comprehend its significance. 
He says: 

“No amount of advertising, no proffers of reciprocal trade, no change 
of fiscal policy, can force upon Europe another peck of wheat per capita, 
scarcely another quart, for many years to come unless unexpected disaster 
shall befall her products.” 


This was the declaration, be it remembered, of a free-trade 
representative in his official report. 

The moving principle..of protection has just been shown in 
Georgia by the action of the farmers of that State in deciding to 
use hereafter cotton-bagging to the exclusion of jute, though the 
former sells for twelve and one-half cents while jute is only eight 
cents per yard. The explanation of the change is that the 
farmers propose to make up the extra expense to them for the cost 
of bagging by the increased demand for their cotton which the 
general use of cotton-bagging will create. It is calculated that 
if the demand for cotton-bagging should increase the price of 
cotton only half a cent, that small rise would more than couuter- 
balance the large difference between the cost of jute and cotton. 
The analogy between this and the argument for protection is evi- 
dent. The protectionist says to the farmer: * Help me to build 
up great manufacturing communities. Help me to create a de- 
mand at home for what you produce, and you will help yourself, 
for you will increase the consumption of your product and ob- 
viously increase the competition for it. That means a rise in 
prices.” 

That blatant demagogue, Senator Voorhees, in a recent stump 
speech in Congress, denounced what he termed the iniquitous 
tariff on tin, basing his denunciation on the old and threadbare 
argument of the free-trade sophist that the tariff on tin would in- 
crease the price of that commodity to the farmer and the domes- 
tic consumer everywhere. In Senator Morrill’s magnificent 
speech recently delivered in Congress, a copy of which should 
be put in the hands of every thoughtful farmer and workingman, 
he spoke of the proposed increase of the tin duty, and said that 
this country had the tin ore, the iron, and the coal. ‘“ Why, 
then,”’ he asked. ‘should we annually send abroad $28,000,000 
in gold for tin?” This $28,000,000 does not support the Ameri- 
ean agriculturist, nor does it support the American workingman. 
Every dollar of it goes from the pockets of the American people 
to the pockets of foreigners, who pay not a cent of our taxes, 
and have no interest in the welfare of this nation. World not 
the American farmer be benefited if this $28,000,000 were ex- 
pended in tin factories in the United States, paying the wages of 
an army of workingmen, each of them consumers of the products 
of the farm, each of them a part of the people and a part of the 
Government? Senator Morrill declared that he had no idea that 
the increased duty on tin would cause much, if any, increase in 
the cost of sheet tin, and he felt assured that in this industry, as 
in every other industry which protection has built up, in a short 
time after the law took effect the price of the commodity would 
be much lower than it ever had been. 

Speaking of agricultural depression, Senator Morrill said it 
was world-wide, and that the only possible remedy was _ pro- 
tection against foreign competition, and the encouragement of 
other avocations so as to increase the consumption of our own 
farm products. He showed that the farm mortgage indebtedness 
of the country had been greatly exaggerated. The census reports 
reveal that farm mortgages in Kansas and Maine are less than a 
quarter of the amount that has been represented. The New York 
Times placed the farm mortgages of Illinois at $620,000,000, and 
the St Louis Republic, another free-trade organ, put the figures 
at the preposterous aggregate of $3,000,000,000, while the 
Illinois Bureau of Statistics officially gave the amount outside of 
Cook County—which includes Chicago—at about, $124,000,000. 

Mr. Morrill, in speaking of the tin industry, might have added 
that since the passage of the Mckinley bil! by the House, nego- 
tiations have been concluded by which an English syndicate, 
the owners of tin mines 1; Wales, have obtained possession of 
tin mines in California which they will speedily develop, while 
American and English capital combined are building an exten- 
sive manufactory of tin plate in the vicinity of Pittsburg. It is 
marvelous that any American familiar with the literature of the 
day as found in the simple form of newspaper dispatches; that 
any reader of the reports of opposition to the McKinley bill 
in France, in England, and in Germany, and of the public meetings 
in Sheffield at which the McKinley bill has been denounced because 
it would destroy Sheffield’s cutlery trade with America and Eng- 
land’s tin trade with the United States, fails to realize the pur- 
pose and the power of protection. France and Germany, with 
all their agricultural development and with vast manufactur- 
ing industries, do not find an outlet for their manufactured prod- 
ucts through the agencies of free trade. Both are becoming 
more and more identified with the protective principle, and both 
have had their greatest growth and development since they 
adopted the protective policy. England, with a territorial area 
in itself little if any larger than the State of Indiana, is for free 
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trade, but its farmers starved and its manufacturers thrived 
until they met the competition of the protected industries of the 
United States. 

Is it not for the interest of the Western farmer that there 
should be a protective duty upon agricultural products ?_ Senator 
Morrill showed that during the ten years from 1880 to 1889, in- 
clusive, there had been imported of agricultural products from 
Canada into the United States more than $80,000,000 worth of 
breadstuffs, $19,000,000 worth of eggs, 16,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 16,000,000 pounds of wool, 3,500,000 pounds of tobacco. 
5,000,000 bushels of beans and pease, and 105,000,000 bushels of 
barley malt. What do the farmers of the West think of this, and 
what do they think of the McKinley bill, which proposes to raise 
the barrier of a protective tariff against every competing product 
of the Canadian farm ? 

Take away the protective barrier and Mr. Cleveland’s Com- 
missioner of Agriculture says it opens no outlet for another 
bushel of wheat. What will free-trade do? 1t will flood our mar- 
kets with the products of England, France, and Germany. Every 
yard of cotton or woolen goods that comes in, every pound of 
iron, every spool of thread is the work of a foreigner, and just so 
far as the product of foreign labor enters our market it displaces 
the product of home labor. Every American workingman who 
loses his employment is left without support. Instead of a con- 
sumer and producer, he becomes a dependent. Instead of earn- 
ing the means to buy the products of the farm, he is thrown 
upon the bounty of others, and is himself compelled to enter the 
field of agriculture to earn an existence. Would this help our 
depressed agricultural element ? 

These facts are palpable. They are true. They have been 
demonstrated time and time again; and yet, because a temporary 
wave of depression has affected the farming industry universally, 
because men are thoughtless, eager for a change, restless, sus- 
ceptible to flattery and sophistry, we find here and there a Farm- 
crs’ Alliance, or some farmers’ newspaper, espousing the cause of 
the free-traders, and linking themselves with the restless minor- 
ity, who, 

‘* Determined to be pleased—a servile band— 
Grow more convinced the less they understand.” 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Pall Mall Budget gives a full-page picture of “ Her Maj- 
esty’s Garden Party,” showing all the notables present. The 
picture is a failure—Chauncey Depew is not in it. 


Ambitious Chicago, which has for years predicted that it 
was ou the high road to become the first city in size and popu- 
lation in the Union, has risen, according to the recent census, to 
second place. And now it is a fair fight between Chicago and 
New York for the supremacy ;. and may the better city win. 


THE Nashville (Tenn.) American, the day before the State 
election, urged its readers to * vote against any man who carries 
the black banner of Republicanism. No matter what professions 
be on his lips, if the Republican flag be in his hand shoot him 
without parley.” The American, of course, is strenuously op- 
posed to the passage of the Lodge bill. Does it also oppose the 
use of shot-guns at elections ? 


THe Farmers’ Alliance will hold the balance of power in the 
lower house of Oklahoma’s newly elected Legislature. It now 
remains to be seen what they will do with it. The upper house 
is in the hands of the Republicans, and the latter will have a 
inajority on joint ballot. The four members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance will have it in their power to doa great deal of mischief 
or good. The result will be watched with no little interest. 


Tuk New York World editorially laments that New York, 
“naturally the greatest Democratic State in the Union, the State 
whose electoral vote is often determinative of National elections,” 
fails to furnish any leaders on the Democratic side of Congress. 
It wants its readers to begin a campaign for reform in Congres- 
sional nominations. We second the motion, and the reform move- 
ment might as well include New York’s representation in the 
Legislature at Albany. 





AND now it is the South Carolina Democrats who are crying 
out for a free ballot and a fair count. Finding that they have 
been badly beaten bythe Tillman party, they declare that at the 
coming primaries they * will not stand any monkeying with the 
rules of the party; ” that they mean at all hazards to have a free 
vote and an honest count, and they are certain that if they suc- 
ceed in this they can save the State from the clutches of the Alli- 
ance people. It sounds queerly to hear the old-fashioned Demo- 
cratic leaders of South Carolina calling for honesty in elections. 


A BRIGHT and brainy newspaper man like Congressman Amos 
F. Cummings should have known better than to have provoked 
a controversy with such an experienced, able, and eloquent fellow- 
member as Mr. Boutelle, of Maine. Mr. Cummings lost his head 
over the announcement that the necessities of the service re- 
quired the employment of additional forces at the Kittery Navy 
Yard, and charged that the additional employés were to be used 
to re-elect Speaker Reed to Congress. Mr. Boutelle showed that 
as the election for Congress in Maine takes place in September, 
and as the Constitution of Maine requires that every voter shall 
have a legal residence in the State for at least three months be- 
fore election, it would be impossible to import any laborers at the 
Kittery yard in time to help Mr. Reed’s canvass. More than this, 
Mr. Boutelle shook in the faces of his Democratic associates the 
proofs of orders of a similar kind, issued in ample time before the 
elections to be made available for political purposes, by President 
Cleveland’s Secretary of the Navy. One of these, which every 
New York Republican will remember, was issued in the fall of 
1888, and it enabled the Democracy of Brooklyn to crowd nearly 
3,000 workingmen into service in the Navy Yard, and to utilize 
the vote of every one of them on election day, 
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THE GRAND ARMY 
ENCAMPMENT. 


HE reception extended by the people of 

Boston to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
on the occasion of the recent twenty-fourth na- 
tional encampment, was alike worthy of that 
patriotic city and of the veterans who had the 
honor of holding their conclave within the 
shadow of Faneuil Hall. For days the city was 
crowded full and overflowing with the Grand 
Army men, their wives, and children, and the city 
itself was a perfect mass of color, almost every 
building being adorned with buntiug, shields, 
flags of ali nations, mottoes, and pictures of 
Northern generals. The building that was not 
decorated was conspicuous. All the main ave- 
nues of the city were so crowded at times 
that travel by public conveyance was really 
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difficult. 
demonstration 
Peace Jubilee, some twenty years ago, with the 


The Hub has seen nothing like this 
since she celebrated the great 
aid of Gilmore and the big organ. 

The reception of President Harrison and his 
party, who arrived by the Baltimore on Monday 
afternoon, was marked by great enthusiasm. 


The sidewalks and windows along the line of 


march, which was nearly two miles long, were 
packed with enthusiastic multitudes, who greeted 
the President with hand-clapping and cheers. 
The President rode with Governor Brackett, in a 
carriage drawn by four dark bays. He carried 
his hat in his hand and bowed right and left in 
acknowledgment of the greetings of the throngs. 
The reception of the President shows that he 
has lost none of his popularity in the good city 
of Boston. 
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CONNECTICUT.—B. _ E. 


SMITH, 
VICE-COMMANDER, G. A. R. 


JUNIOR 


The great parade which took place on Tues- 
day was, of course, the feature of the week. It 
is estimated that some 30,000 men participated 
in the demonstration. The line of march was 
four and a half miles long, extending through 
some of the most attractive avenues, and thus 
affording visitors an admirable opportunity of 
inspecting the best side of Boston. At a ban- 
quet tendered the President by the Mayors’ Club 
on Tuesday evening, President Harrison made a 
short speech in which he paid this tribute to 
the bravery of the Massachusetts veterans: “In 
this magnificent parade which we have seen to- 
day of the survivors of the Massachusetts regi- 
ments of the war for the Union, and in this mag- 
nificent parade of the sons of veterans coming 
on now to take their fathers’ places in civil life, 
and to stand, as they were in their day, as bul- 
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4, CAMP SHERIDAN (MECHANICS HALL), WHERE TEN THOUSAND MEN WERE HOUSED AND FED. 
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warks of the nation’s defense, we have secon a 
magnificent evidence of what Massachusetts has 
done in defense of the Union and of the flac and 
in these young men sure promise of whnt she 
would do again if exigencies should cal] Upon 
her to give her blood in defense of the Union,» 
We give among our illustrations pictures of the 
review by the President, and by Genera] } 
sell A. Alger, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. It is quite certain, that 
there has been no such festival of patriotism jn 
recent years as this,in which the veterans of th. 
Grand Army from all the more important States 
in the Union united to revive memories of the 


> 
vus- 


war and to attest afresh their loval deyo; 


ion to 
the principles for which they fought. The near. 
by States were especially well represented. the 


Connecticut Department turning out stron: 
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3 INTERIOR OF MECHANICS HALL—STACKING THE MATTRESSES. 


THE G, A. R. ENCAMPMENT IN BOSTON.—From PxHotos AND SKETOHES. 
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AN ASCENT OF PPKE’S PEAK.—Puoros py Beysamin Spraque.—{See Pace 48.] 








PERMANENCE. 


WROTE her name upon a rose 

That spread its petals to the dawn; 
But at the evening’s troubled close 

I came, and lo! the rose was gone. 





























































































I carved her name upon a tree, 
The stately forest’s pride and mine. 
“Live there, sweet name! Long lease to thee!” 
That night the tempest slew the pine. 


I cut her name deep in a rock 
That crowned the beetling mountain-side. 
Alas! there came an earthquake shock, 
And plunged the bowlder in the tide. 


Then I perceived that outward frame 
Could no sure stead to love impart, 
And last of all I wrote her name 
Warm on the tablets of my heart. 
JAMES BuCKHAM. 





A TELEGRAM. 


By E. B. Finpuay. 


AMUKEL FINISHAM, according to 
the sign over his shop ‘ cabinet- 
Gaines- 





” 


maker and undertaker, 
ville, had nnished his early tea 
and was weeding in his back gar- 
den, It was August, and the day 
had been hot. In the afternoon 
there had been a thunder-shower, 
but it had scarcely cooled the air. 
There were still mutterings of 
thunder. Heavy clouds hung 
about, though a streak of red 
showed where the sun was set- 
ting. The air held moisture like 
asponge. Man and beast remem- 
bered they must breathe. 

The ground was soft, and the weeds came up easily; but 
Samuel Finisham was past middle age. Besides, he was rheu- 
matic, and when he paused to wipe his forehead he straightened 
himself painfully, with his hand to his back. Miranda, his wife, 
called him just then. 

“ Here’s a dispatch Jake Tyler brought up from the railroad 
office; they saw him passing on horseback, and give it to him to 
bring here on his way home,” 

Telegrams did not come very often to Samuel Finisham. He 
looked for a minute or two at the address, then he opened the 
envelope and read the contents carefully twice. 

“‘ Somebody’s dead up to the hotel,” he said. 

Miranda took the paper he held out, and read, slowly: 





‘Come immediately to the hotel. Bring all necessary to pre- 
pare body for burial. 5,” 

“Who's ‘S’?” she said. 

“The clerk’s name, or the beginning of it, mebbe. Well, I 
guess I better wash the dirt off my hands and get ready to start.” 

“ Immediately ” does not mean the same in a village as in the 
metropolis, and it was nearly an hour before his old mare Bess 
was hitched into the black covered wagon, the belongings of his 
trade put into it, and the undertaker ready to drive away. 

The distance he had to travel was not more than three miles; 
but it was all up-hill, for the village was in the valley. The 
roads were heavy, and the sultry air hard on horse-flesh; so it 
was uine o’clock, or near it, when a turn in the road brought 
into, view the lights of the hotel, still a quarter of a mile away. 
The wheels soon grated on the graveled drive, and when Samuel 
Finisham pulled up in front of the high steps leading up to the 
piazza he saw that something unusual was going on. The 
piazza was thickly hung with Chinese lanterns, in which the 
candles burned with a steady glow in the still air. The sound of 
gay music came through the open doors and windows. As the 
undertaker walked up the steps he wondered that people danced 
when there was a corpse in the house. One of two stout ma- 
trons who were fanning themselves said, as he crossed the piazza: 

“Tt would have been better to have postponed the ball till 
another night. Soon we will have a full moon.” 

But the other answered: 

“The proprietor says he never changes the date of the mid- 
summer ball. Besides, a large party leaves to-morrow.” 

Samuel Finisham had reached the door, and stood blinking 
and uncertain in the glare of light in the great hall, which had 
the office at the other end. A bell-boy, sesplendent in brass 
buttons, asked him if he wanted to see any one, 

* T had a dispatch,” he said, ‘‘ telling me to come here to at- 
tend to a corpse,” dnd he fumbled in his pocket for the tele- 
gram. 

**¥You’ve made a mistake, I guess,” said the boy, grinning; 
“there’s nobody dead here. It’s the grand ball of the season to- 
night, and every one’s pretty lively.” 

But Samuel Finisham had his idea firmly fixed in his mind. 

“* T don’t see how it can bea mistake,” he said. “I got this 
dispatch telling me to come.” 

“Well, you can go and see the clerk about it; and that’s the 
telegraph operator talkin’ to him. You can see’em both at once.” 
There was insolence in the bell-boy’s answer. 

The undertaker, holding in his hand the telegram, crossed the 
hall and stood before the desk. He told the clerk he had “ got 
this dispatch,” but that the boy said it was a mistake; and he 
laid down the telegram, The clerk read it and said there cer- 
tainly was a mistake somewhere, since no one was dead at the 
Intervale House. 

“When did you get it?” he asked the undertaker. 

“Tt*was along towards seven.” 

“ Mr. Sanders, do you know anything about this?” the clerk 
asked the telegraph operator. “I see it is sigued ‘S’, but of 
course you didn’t send it.’’ 

The mau looked at the paper curiously, 











“No,” he said, slowly; “I didn’t send it.” Then his face bright- 
ened. ‘Likely that fellow at Gainesville made a mistake. It 
was sent from ‘Qvervale,’ I suppose. The mistake has occurred 
before. Anything ending in ‘ vale’ is supposed to belong here. 
We send and receive so many more messages than the other 
house. Ina thunder-storm, too, the wires go crazy and things 
get mixed.” : 

The clerk seemed to find the explanation entirely satisfactory. 
He advised the undertaker to go to the other house, and told him 
it was not more than two and a half miles away. Samuel Fin- 
isham answered that he knew the house and its proprietor, 
David Netter, whe had lived in the neighborhood twenty years 
or more. Then he took up the telegram, folded it and put it 
back in his pocket, turned slowly, and walked toward the piazza. 

Just as he reached the door, a man in evening dress walked 
up to the desk and laid down a key. 

*T see you have moved into 89,” said the clerk. 

“Yes; and I like it better—more breeze, or will be when 
there’s any stirring. Just now it’s close enough—not the best 
kind of night for dancing.” 

The undertaker had paused and half turned round looking to- 
ward the desk. The minds of some countrymen, like their barn- 
doors, are apt to move on rusty hinges, and Samuel Finisham had 
been so sure he was needed at the Intervale House that he 
found it hard to open the doors of his understanding to another 
idea. So he looked as if he expected the last comer to contirm 
the telegram. As no one spoke to him, however, he turned 
again toward the steps, went down them, got into his wagon, and 
drove away. The man who had left the key, following the sound 
of the music, walked down the corridor that led to the ball-room. 

The hands of the clock over the clerk’s desk pointed to eleven 
when the telegrapher, who had been looking through a window 
at the dancers, came up to the desk aguin. 

“T wonder if that old fellow has found his dead man yet?” he 
said. “It must have come from Overvale, that dispatch; but I 
remember the name of the man at that office is Brown.” . 

“Tt does seem queer. Did you hear any such message going 
over the wires?” asked the clerk. 

“No; but you see the «fternoon was so sultry, and the flies 
so bothersome, that I put a newspaper I was reading over my 
head for a minute, and I dozed off. I wasn’t asleep five minutes, 
I know, for I woke up sort of frightened, like one out of a night- 
mare or a bad dream.” 

“Weil, the message might have gone over then. What time 
was it?” 

* Well, the storm was just over. It was about half-past five, 
I suppose.” 

The music stopped, and the heated dancers strolled out on 
the -piazzas by twos. The man who had brought his key to 
the desk passed the door. He was fanning the pretty, flushed 
fuce of the girl beside him. As he bent his head toward hers 
he said something, and she laughed a low, pleased laugh. 


* * * * * * * 


Old Bess had been hauling stone in the morning, and su was 
tired, and Samuel Finisham let her go slowly up the hills. It 
was nearly eleven when he was turning away from the gate of 
the overgrown farm boarding-house, which was called lately 
“The Overvale,” from the station where it got its mail. He had 
been obliged to wake up his old friend, David Netter, whose 
guests were quiet people, who went to bed early. When Samuel 
had explained the reason of his late visit David told him that no 
one had died there ‘* not sence last year.” 

“You remember him, Sammy, don’t you? The consumpted 
man, you know. They brought him when he was most gone, 
anyhow.” 

Samuel remembered. Then he took the telegram out of his 
pocket. 

“Well, what do you make out o’ this, David ?” he asked. 

David read it by the light of the flaring lamp he held. There 
was a light breeze rising. 

‘Why, it’s from the Intervale House, he said, and if you’ve 
veen there, and ther ain’t no corpse, it looks to me as if some- 
body's put up a joke on you. Mebbe it’s Steve Birnans. He 
swore when you voted agin him he’d get even with you.” 

Samuel said he was ‘*‘ bound to find out who sent it.”” He had 
declined David's invitation to stay all night, and was out on the 
road again. Old Bess jogged on through the mud, and Samuel 
Finisham turned slowly over in his mind various plans for dis- 
covering who had sent him on this fool’s errand, and after a while 
he dozed and nodded, for it was long past his usual bed time. 

The breeze which had sprung up shook a low-hanging bough 
and sprinkled his face with drops from the wet leaves. Samuel 
started and looked about him. He had passed the road which 
would have been a short cut to the village. Te must go now 
the longer way, by the big hotel. He slapped Old Bess’s back 
with the reins: “Get up! I must be hurrying.” 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs came down the road toward the 
wagon. His rider, who was evidently unused to a horse’s back, 
for legs and elbows were both wide-spread, called ‘“ Hello!” 

Samuel Finisham answered, “ Well ?” 

“ Are you an undertaker ?” 

“That’s my business—one of ’em.” 

“Well, if you’re the one that came to the Intervale House 
this evening they want you to come back there now. I was 
going to the other house for you.” 

The undertaker was near enough now to see brass buttons. 
He recognized the bell-boy. 

“Look here, young man,” he said; “I don’t know your ob- 
jick, nor any one’s, but I got a dispatch and went to the hotel. 
They said it was a mistake. I’ve been to Overvale, too. Now, 
T’m not goin’ to make a fool o’ myself runnin’ round any more. 
I'm goin’ home,” ‘ 

“This ain’t any mistake. There’s been an accident. The 
gentleman’s dead. The clerk said I was to tell you, please, to 
come as soon as you could;” and the boy’s insolence was gone. 
The words came out with a jerk. 

“* Well, I'll go along with you; butif it’s another mistake——” 

Ordinary words fuiled Samuel, but he never took refuge in 
profanity. The bell-boy turned his horse aud rode back beside 
the wagon, glad to be near a human being. 
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When the undertaker went up the high steps again the moon 
was showing her white face among the clouds that were moving 
eastward in slow procession. Some of the candles still burneg 
in the Chinese lanterns. Groups of men and women in evening 
dress stood about, talking in low voices. Samuel Finishay, 
walked toward the desk, the mud-bespattered bell-boy besjg, 
him. The clerk came to meet him. 

“Tf it’s a mistake——” began the undertaker. 

“It is no mistake,” said the clerk. ‘ There has been « jepyj. 
ble accident. One of the ladies dropped her fan over the ; tiling 
of the piazza; the gentleman who was with her, in reaching to 
catch it, fell over and broke his neck. The body had been take, 
to his room. I will show you the way. John, tell one of the 
porters to bring those things in the wagon to No. 89.” 

The sun was rising when Samuel Finisham drove his })lac; 
wagon out of the hotel grounds. He returned later in the day 
and the afternoon train took away a coffin. 

The bell-boy had told the story of the telegram. Some of the 
members of the syndicate who owned the hotel were ii the 
house. ‘They made every effort to trace the source of the mes. 
sage. The man at Overvale, whose name was Brown, suid he 
knew nothing of it. The operator at Gainesville swore that he 
received it at half-past five. He could not leave the office, gg 
took the first opportunity and sent it to the undertaker by Jim 
Tyler, who had stopped at “ the store” on his way. Mr. San- 
ders swore he did not even know of Samuel Finisham’s existence 
until he saw him at the hotel with the telegram in his hang. 
He had not heard the message go over the wires. He had been 
asleep for perhaps five minutes and had had a bad dream. 

The gentlemen then examined the doors and windows of the 
office. They said it was mysterious. They gazed up at the 
wires. They talked of atmospheric conditions, of electric and 
magnetic currents, of clairvoyance. Some of the guests bevged 
Mr. Sanders to try and remember his dream, but, though he 
could not forget it, he could not remember what it was. It 
eluded the grasp of his mind. His memory chased something 
that forever disappeared just as he discerned its form. He vrew, 
after a while, absent-minded, and his wife and friends, feariny fo; 
his sanity, persuaded him to give up telegraphing. He is now a 
salesman in a dry-goods store, but during a thunder-storm he 
always looks perplexed and puts his hand to his forehead, trying 
still to remember. 

Samuel Finisham's wife, Miranda, keeps the telegram between 
the leaves of the family Bible that lies on the marble-top table 
beside the melodeon. Ske says it was a“ warning,” and have 
ing named it, considers it accounted for. 








STANDARD OIL PROFITS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Press sums up an in- 
teresting article on the Standard Oil magnates, as follows: “ The 
amount of business in dollars transacted each day by the Stand- 
ard Trust and its several dependencies can only be approximated, 
but some idea may be gained from the following facts: The pres- 
ent crude production averages in the neighborhood of 65.000 bar- 
rels a day, about eighty-five per cent. of which is handled and 
ultimately bought by the Standard; the price of oil to-day, ex- 
clusive of pipeage, ranges from 85 cents a barrel on Bradford oii 
to $1 and $1.05 on that from the middle and lower fields, or an 
average of about 93 cents a barrel. This entails a daily expend- 
iture for crude material alone of about $62,000. The daily ship- 
ments at present ure nearly on a level with the runs from the 
wells, and these shipments fairly represent the amount of vil re- 
fined and sold. 

“The price of refined oil in barrels at wholesale ranges in 
round numbers, including the packages, from $3.75 to $5.50 or 
$6 a barrel for the grades ordinarily used. A fair average is $4 
a barrel; when the Trust sells to the consumer through its own 
agencies, the price is of course much higher, but even at the 
figures named, and deducting the percentage of lubricating oils 
and naphthas, or about twenty-five per cent., the refined trade 
alone approximates to $180,000 a day. The profits on lubricat- 
ing oils and naphthas are much higher, and it is safe to say that 
the business in these branches is close to $110,000 a day. 

“ Added to these figures are the pipeage charges of 20 cents 
a barrel on every 60,000 barrels, a total of $12,000; the storage 
charges on oil in tanks is between $9,000 and $10,000; the 
pipeage on oil to the seaboard and to Cleveland and Pittsburg, 
which cannot well be determined in amount, but is not far from 
$25.000, and the business in the Lima field, which is in the 
neighborhood of at least $50,000. The total amount of business 
transacted each day by the Standard, including Sundays, is, 
therefore. very close to $400,000, or $146,000,000 during the 
year. 

“Ts this business profitable ? 

“An answer may be found in the $130,000,000 owned by 
John D. Rockefeller and in the vast fortunes of his associates. A 
conservative estimate of the individual wealth of the Staudard 


magnates, of the present value of its various refining plants, pipe 
lines, tanks, and real property, places the total at $750.000),000 
—all realized in about twenty-six years from an origin! cash 


capital of $75,000, and by the use of brains, manipulation—with 
all that the term implies—and a surrender of self and other 
things to the one consideration of wealth and the means of ob- 
taining it.” 








THE ARGENTINE REBELLION. 


HE revolution in the Argentine Republic, while it was in 4 

sense a failure, accomplished one excellent result i com- 
pelling President Celman, after backing and filling for several 
days, to resign the executive office, greatly to the satistiactiou of 
the public. Dr. Pellegrini, who has succeeded to the Presi: 
deney, has called around him a Cabinet who seem to represelt 
the better sentiment of the country, and if he shall succeed ak 
stemming the tide of extravagance and finuncial reck!o=snes* 
which has lately characterized the administration, he may pos’ 
bly succeed in restoring a measure of stability. Public cou! 
dence seems to be reviving, and the new President announces 
definitely that he will rely upon public opinion for the mainte 
nence of a wise and discreet administration. 
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The programme of the new Cabinet, as presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies, includes respect for the Coustitution, « just 
administration of the public funds, and the development of the 


nati 


onal resources. It is said that an internal loan of $20,000,000 


in paper will be issued by a syndicate of bankers to enable the 
Government to meet its financial obligations. 





IN FASHIO 


A REFLECTION OF BODICEs, 


N’S GLASS. 


GOWNS, AND GARNITURES. 


1 ihe ISE good old poets of the seventeenth century, Beaumont 


and Fleteher, told us in the 
“* Nothing is t 


** Noble Gentleman,” that 


hought rare 


Which is not new and followed : yet we know 
That what was worn some twenty years ago 


Comes into grace again. 


And so we find it in the ninetee 


” 


nth century as well. More par- 


ticularly in the past year than any of recent time have old fash- 
ions been revived. Among the most noticeable * revivals ” are the 


Bayadere stripes, full sleeves, “ 


ofall, the new mode of trimming bodices with narrow frillings of 


either the same or contrasting 
bodice and then up the front to 
the frilling is made of silk, wl 
material or lace may be used. - 


pull-back ” skirts,and, the latest 


materials, carried all round the 
the collar 
lille for gauzy fabrics the same 


For heavy dresses 


\ pretty gown for a young lady 


is of pink cashmere, and trimmed with a frilling of pink ribbon 


which has a narrow satin edge, the same being arranged as ep- 


aulettes on the shoulders. The 
one side with a ribbon rosette, 
of the ribbon pleating. This 
effect is decidedly novel. 
Ladies in general, even if 
not given to wearing tea- 
gowns or morning-gowns, 
enjoy the comfortable ease 
of a breakfast-jacket or mat- 
inée, These arc made very 
elaborate with lace and rib- 
bon garnitures, and also as 
simple and inexpensive as 
possible, like the one shown 
in the illustration. The ma- 
teria! is snow-flake French 
flannel, that is, flecked all 
over with white dashes, and 
the outer edges of the jacket 
are embroidered with silk to 


match the color of the grounding. 


in at the wrists to form ruffles, a 
at the centre. 
“ Mariette.” 
wide bands of dark-green velvet. 





skirt draperies are canght up at 
over a panel composed of rows 


BREAKFAST-JACKET. 


The full sleeves are gathered 
nd the back is sloped to a point 


A stylish tea-jacket from London is called the 
The material is pale-green cashmere, striped with 


A drapery of wide lace around 


the neck ends in a full double jabot down the front. The sleeves 


end at the elbows, and are striped horizontally with the velvet 


bands. being finished off with ru 
Simplicity has characterized 


fles of the lace. 
many of the gowns displayed 


throughout the season, and one of the most popular forms is 








LADY’S GOWN. 


YOUNG 


cuffs 


illustrated. The material may 
be India silk, challis, or any of 
the the 


fine Scotch zephyrs and ging- 


lighter fabrics, while 


hams would be equally appro- 
The front 
of the skirt is draped with a few 


priate to the design. 


pleats on the hips, and the full- 
ness of the bodice ends beneath 
the pointed Swiss girdle of vel- 
vet, which narrows to the width 
of a belt at the back. 
turn-over, 


Narrow, 
pointed cuffs finish 
the sleeves, while the open neck 
has a collar to match. This will 
be found a most economical de- 
sign to follow, as it requires 
only about twelve yards of ma- 
terial of ordinary width, and 
three-quarters of a yard of vel- 


vet for the girdle, collar, and 


Some charming costumes are being prepared for the reg- 


ular autumn yachting cruise, and one of the most éluborate has a 


petticoat of white * storm serge,” 


gold braid, and an overskirt of 
known several years ago as the 
held in place by large knots of tl 


with several rows of narrow 
blue serge, draped in the style 
‘ Fishwife.” the draperies being 
1ick white cord. There is a vest 


of white serge trimmed with rows of gold braid, and a loose, 
double-breasted coat of blue, fastening across with loops of white 


cord to match that on the skirt. 


Corselets of all kinds are in high favor, and are made of vari- 


ous materials, Sometimes they 
and back, where they are joined 
by a or rosette. Again 
they are unlike on each side, or 
are made like low bodices cut 
off straight across the chest. 
The accompanying chemisettes 
may be of silk, lace, guipure em- 
broidery, or erépe de chine, ac- 
cording to the selected material. 
The favorite corselets are made of 
Passeinenterie, and are very de- 
sirable for remodeling half-worn 
The design illustrated 
ls of rich crochet passementerie, 
ia foliage pattern. All sorts 
of fancy collars of passementerie 
are popular, and there is hardly 
4 type of face to which they are 


bow 


hot becoming. ‘There are a variety of shapes—the Medici, Val- 


reach just to the shoulder, front 





CORSELET OF PASSEMENTERIE, 


ois, and Mary Stuart, which are made of fine guipure and crochet 
passementerie, both with and without beads. 

Many new French models for the ultra-fashionables display 
the princess form of dress, which is another revival of an old 
style, and which is bound to follow plain skirts and tight 





bodices. re OI SSO Sree ae ELLA STARR. 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 
HE death of John Boyle O'Reilly, so widely known as a 


poet, author, and journalist, which occurred on the 10th 
inst., from an overdose of chloral taken to induce sleep, created 
a profound sensation in the city of Boston and among his friends 
and admirers everywhere throughout the country. Mr. O’Reilly’s 
-areer had all the elements of romance, while his contributiors to 
the literature of his time were of so exceilent a character as to 
win for him the admiration of educated people everywhere. He 
was dominated during his whole lifetime by a deep and intense 
devotion to the principles of liberty. Born in Ireland in the year 
1844, his father being a scholar of repute, and being educated 
with great care, he identified himself at an early age with the 
Feniau society, and partook actively in the revolutionary move- 
ment in Ireland. So successful was he in fomenting discord 
among the military, and in awakening sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary movement, that he was: arrested for treason, was tried, 
and found guilty on five capital charges, being sentenced to be 


shot. Afterward, however, this sentence was commuted to im- 





prisonment for life, and then to twenty years of servitude, After 
serviug some time in British prisons he was carried to the penal 
colony in West Australia. 
finement 


The story of his escape from his con- 
there is one of the most remarkable of recent times. 
Rescued at sea by an American ship, he ultimately made his 
escape to this country, where he landed in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1869, penniless and practically friendless. Tle at once, how- 
ever, addressed himself to literary pursuits, and in the following 
having followed the Fenian raid into Canada, he 
the 


Possessing the poetic faculty 


year, after 


became connected with 3oston Pilot at a meagre salary. 
in a large measure, he speedily 
attracted attention in literary circles, his poems breathing the 
spirit of freedom, and all his newspaper and magazine articles 
In the 


course of time he established himself firmly in the literary world, 


ranking much higher than the average in point of merit. 
and in 1880 became the owner of the Pilot, with which he was 
connected to the day of his death. He had published a number 
of books, and he was the founder of the Papyrus Club of Boston, 
and was for a time its president. His name will be held in honor- 
able regard, both because of the work he achieved and because of 
what that name represented not only to Irishmen, but to Ameri- 
cans in sympathy with the spirit of Home Rule which is ulti- 
mately to triumph in the Emerald Isle. 


FRESH -AIR-FUND EXCURSIONS. 

HE work of the Fresh-air Fund fills so large a space in the 

public confidence and is accomplishing such beneficent results 
that the reader will be sure to appreciate the sketch which we give 
on another page illustrative of the method of gathering up the chil- 
dren in the tenement-house districts of the city. So far, during 
the present season, some thousands of children have been sent 
into the country through the agency of this fund, and in every 
case the results have been of a most gratifying character. In the 
glimpses of a new arid purer life which are given to the children, 
aspirations are awakened which not infrequently have their out- 
come in broadened careers and successful lives. There can be 
no doubt at all that the conservation of the moral forces of society 
through this most worthy charity has been very great, and that 
it has immensely increased the possibilities of the moral eleva- 
tion of a dangerous element in the community. The charity has 
another benign influence in that it awakens sympathies in the 
hearts of those whose !ot is cast in life's sunnier places, and who 
are led to make sacrifices in behalf of this fund, and to labor in 
one way.or another for its enlargement with a zeal which en- 
riches the whole nature. Thus, we find every day in the Tribune 
the record of contributions made by children. Through the 
agency of fairs and other entertainments, sums mounting up into 
hundreds of dollars ure obtained and poured into the treasury. 
The total amount of contributions received up to August 9th is 
$20,168, and it is a curious and interesting fact that the 
acknowledgments made for some time past have covered almost 
exclusively the gifts of little ones of tender years. 

The Zribune some days since published a number of letters 
from beneficiaries of the fund under twelve years of age, which 
described most picturesquely their experiences during their short 
vacations in the country, 


‘that he has discovered a 


i» 
~“ 


PERSONAL. 


TuHE Sultan of Turkey takes forty minutes to say his prayers 
in the morning. 

COLONEL WILLIAM J. NORTHEN has been nominated as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Georgia. He is a success- 
ful farmer, and president of the State Agricultural Society. 


PRoFEssOoR J. M. HirsH, a German chemist of Chicago, claims 
process by which he can extract alu- 
minum from common clay at a cost of fifteen cents or less for each 
pound. 

Dr. WILLIAM Lomax, of Mattoon, Ind., has given his entire 
estate, amounting to over $100,000, to the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege, of Indianapolis, the only condition being the payment of a 
small annuity to the donor and his wife during their lives, and 
the reservation of their homes to them. - 


THE Farmers’ Alliance of North Carolina announces its pur- 
pose to defeat the re-election of Senator Vance because of his re- 
fusal to support a measure especially championed by that organ- 
Senator Vance has so long been the idol of North Caro- 
linians that this declaration of war upon him has created a good 
deal of excitement. 


ization. 


Ir is said to be an easy day when Sir Morrell Mackenzie gives 
Sir Morrell 
is like an American in the value that he puts upon time. He 


less than fourteen hours to his professional duties. 
says: “I like Americans because they know what time means. 
They waste no words, go straight to the root of the matter, and 
they know as well as I do when the conversation is at an end.” 

RupYARD Kipiina, the new English literary celebrity, is de- 
scribed thus by a Boston woman who knows him: “ He is rather 
small, somewhat unused to women, and ‘there is not in his man- 
ner one trace of the intense virility of his style in writing. He 
is short in stature, square, with a pale skin, brown hair, thin on 
the top of his high head, brown, near-sighted eyes behind his 
spectacles, and wears a close-cut mustache.” 

Mrs. DELIA Cross, of the city of Brooklyn, has been made 
Iler husband had been the 
owner of the Oregon, but transferred the vessel to his wife for 
When she appeared before the Chief Clerk at 
the Naval Bureau in the Custom House to take the oaths of mas- 


captain of the schooner Oregon. 
business reasons. 


ter and owner of the Oregon, that official could find nothing in 
the law to prevent her doing sv, aud she is accordingly in full 
command. 

Mr. HENRY GEORGE, while in London on his way home from 
Australia, was the recipient of a unique compliment in the form 
of a monster picnic at the pleasantest and most accessible section 
of Epping Forest. Mr. George and his theories seem to be play- 
ing a considerably greater part in British polities and general 
Their dissemination among 
an important group of Radicals in Parliament makes for an act- 


social movements than in America. 


ive propaganda throughout the country on the lines of his land 
nationalization scheme, while the prospect of its being eventually 
included in the Liberal programme is hopefully discussed. 
THE agreeable story of President Washington’s Cabinet, as 
told in George Alfred Townsend's novel of * Mrs. Reynolds and 
We forget 
that the characters in it lived before our time in the skillful play 
of the manipulator, who has put many years of application to 


Hamilton,” is meeting with praise from every side. 


both delicate and dramatic joinery, understands his people and 
makes them realistic. Alexander Hamilton is rendered here as 
the beleaguered lover, the soldier, and the man of family. and 
Mrs. Reynolds is a true revival of a dubious but siren influence 
in what were even then lobbyists’ days. E.T. Bonaventure pub- 
lishes the book. 

SenaTOR McPurrson, of New Jersey, seems to have assumed 
the task of conducting the fight against the Tariff bill. He doesn’t 
find it an easy job. From ten o’clock in the morning until six in 
the evening he is compelled to sit or stand at his desk with a 
copy of the Tariff bill and one of the comparative statements 
before him, following each paragraph as it is read by the clerk. 
Being a very tall man, he is, according to the New York Sun, “com- 
pelled to almost double himself up about half of the time in order 
to decipher the very small print in the statistical tables. He 
inust make a motion of some sort on every item that is read, and 
when he cannot make a square argument, he makes a perfunc- 
tory opposition and demands a roll-call. Every time he makes a 
statement it is challenged by such tariff experts as Senators 
Aldrich and Allison, and when evening comes the New Jersey 
Senator is so torn up in mind that he is compelled to use nar- 
coties to put him to sleep.” And this is the Democratic idea ot 
statesmanship ! 

WE are not surprised at the report that there is a probability 
that General George 8. Batcheller, who has so successfully and 
ably acted as First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, is favor- 
ably considered in connection with an appointment to a prospect- 
ive vacancy ou the Supreme Bench of the District of Columbia. 
It would be a compliment to the State of New York if this ap- 
pointment could be given to one of its distinguished lawyers, and 
there are few among the members of its Bar better qualified for 
the place by experience and study than General Batcheller. He 
was a member of the Mixed Judicial Tribunal of Egypt from 1875 
to 1885. He was elected president (presiding justice) of the 
Chamber of Cairo by his colleagues in 1883, re-elected in 1884, 
and resigned in 1885, when he returned to the United States. 
This court was occupied with the gravest judicial questions, in- 
cluding all civil und commercial controversies, and held maritime 
and bankruptcy jurisdiction. One case before it involved the 
validity of a loan of $40,000,000 between the Rothschilds and the 
Egyptian Government, Thus, General Batcheller was for ten 
years engaged in the most serious judicial work, involving great 
labor“and profound research, It is noticeable that all of his col- 
leagues who attained to the presidency of the Chamber at Cairo 
have long since been ‘honored by their respective Governments 
by high appointments in their capitals. The German member is 
now Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals in Berlin, and the 
French and Austro-Hungarian members hold high judicial offices. 
General Batcheller’s services in Egypt, his long experience there 
as well as his experience at the American Bar, make him most 
available for the responsible office of Justice of the District Court. 
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SUNRISE ON PIKE’S PEAK. 


LITTLE more thau eighty-four years ago, when all west of 
the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains was a treeless, 
trackless plain, save where the buffalo had beaten paths 

across the prairies to the clear-flowing brooks, a company of 
men made their way westward from St. Louis on an exploring 
expedition. Day after day the heat of the August sun was en- 


dured as they plodded slowly westward over the alkali desert, _ 


fruitful then in little save in sage-brush as gray as the ashy soil. 
The evening sunset was gazed at with delight, and great rejoic- 
ing was had when, one clear morning, the mirage lifted the 
snowy peaks of the Rockies above the horizon with wonderful 
clearness, Before many days the illusion had become a reality, 
and the most prominent peak was taken as a beacon, and the 
party traveled steadily for it until they stood at its foot and 
looked with admiring gaze at its snow-cleft gorges. The name 
of this long-followed landmark is Pike’s Peak, in honor of Gen- 
eral Zebulon M. Pike, the commander of the party who first 
scaled its rocky sides. 3 

It was in August, 1805, when the party set out buoyantly to 
be gone four months, but the time was more than doubled before 
they returned to the settlements after enduring untold hard- 
ships. 

As civilization advanced, this mountain became more and 
more‘the objective point, till now a dozen pretty towns and ham- 
lets sit at its feet, and the inhabitants do honor to the king of the 
cliffs with fervor and enthusiasm. 

One of the prettiest, and, indeed, many declare it to be the 
gem of the Rockies, is Green Mountain Falls. It is nestled just 
under the brow of Mount Esther, one of Pike’s Peak’s foot-hills, 
which rises 2,000 feet above the town, which itself is 8,000 
feet above the sea. There hundreds, even thousands of people 
find homes during the summer months, where they can be 
hushed to sleep nightly by the roar and rush of two mountain 
torrents, and by the soft singing of the pines and their soothing 
fragrance. These favored mortals live in tents, in cottages, or in 

~ the great hotels, till the keen frosts send them down on the 
plains only fifteen miles away. 

Last August, after spending weeks in climbing among rocks, 
cliffs, crystal waters, and snowy banks, a company of eighteen, 
after some bantering, decided to climb Pike’s Peak on foot. There 
were companies going every day in the great toll-road ’buses, 
others on burros, and occasionally small parties on foot. We chose 
this means as being the most desirable for several reasons. We 
were eighteen in number, eleven ladies and seven gentlemen. 
One of the company was a minister from the Alleghany region, 
three were artists from the Rockies, and the others from mid- 
continent. Seven newspapers were represented, others were 
teachers and mothers, and one a grandmother. 

The ascent of Mount Esther came first. We started together, 
but soon were scattered up and down the mountain-side, along 
the falls, resting here and there, climbing fast or climbing slow, 
according to our strength. From the top of Mount Esther we 
had a good view of the snowy range and the upward road we 
were to climb. For a mile or more the trail we were following 
led through a cultivated meadow, watered by a clear stream and 
covered with ripening grain. The path was thickly bordered by 
flowers of most delicious fragrance, and little knots and great 
bouquets were gathered and tucked in buttonholes and belts. 
Think of it, will you—thrifty fields of wheat 10,000 feet above the 
sea! After crossing the meadow we came into the toll-road, a 
fine driveway that has been constructed at an enormous cost. It 
starts from Cascade, and is traveled mostly by large, three-seated 
spring vehicles bearing the legend of ’49, ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or bust,” 
in great gold letters on the back. We left the toll-road and wan- 
dered off down among the poplars on the brook-side, where we 
spread luncheon, which was discussed right heartily. After resting 
for two hours the line of march was resumed on up the stream, 
through underbrush, across acres of fallen trees that had been 
laid low years ago by a forest fire. A steep climb and we were 
on the road again, and reached the Half-way House as the car- 
riages were coming down. The Half-way House is a typical 
log house two stories high, with outside brick chimney. The 
occupants earn a fair competence by serving meals and luncheon 

to the passing tourists while the horses are being changed. 
Seven carriage-loads, about sixty people, were in and around the 
house enjoying the magnificent scenery and anticipating some- 
thing new when they saw our party approaching. In open- 
mouthed wonder they stared at the long line of weary and some- 
what picturesque-looking travelers. 

Three miles further before we could stop for supper, and up 
hill! We were growing tired, some of the party well-nigh ex- 
hausted. Presently the party began to scatter; some were far 
ahead, some were lagging over the entire three miles. We had 
adopted a fraternal call that passed along the line, ‘‘ Who-who-o,” 
and each took up the refrain, and the mountains echoed it with 
wonderful distinctness. What encouragement and what strength 
that cry seemed to carry with it to our comrades, though far 
separated! Tweed’s ranch was reached at last. It is a new log 
cottage of seven rooms at the very edge of timber line. The top- 
most boughs of its stunted pines and cedars kiss the perpetual 
snows, while their roots are laved with the crystal drops that 
gurgle their way downward over sparkling quartz, vying with 
diamonds in the brightness of their rainbow tints. It is a lovely 
spot, hidden there like a jewel in a rare old setting. We were 
dismayed to find the doors all locked, but as we had the proper 
credentials we searched for the key and entered. A spring was 
hunted, water brought, and we soon had potatoes and coffee boil- 
ing, ham frying, tables set from well-filled pantry and closets, and 
supper smoking hot by the time the last one of the party arrived. 
An elderly lady and her sons live there, and should you search 
the land over you would not find a household more perfectly kept 
than this one, from its cozy little parlor with its rag carpet, to 
the cupboard with quivering jellies made from the wild, red rasp- 
berries gathered along the brook’s edge. — 

Did we sleep when at last we retired? Such a thing was 
well-nigh impossible. It is difficult to sleep at that altitude 
under any circumstances, but when you group eighteen people, 
all with a mind to be jolly, and place them in a house with can- 

vas, curtain, or thin-board partitions, if they sleep it is quite re- 
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markable. The funny thoughts came trooping through our tired 
brains, and, of course, would creep out to our neighbors. A 
smothered Jaugh that would not down spread like a contagion, 
and shortly the house rang with merry peals of laughter from 
beam to rafter. 

We had barely grown quiet, and the easy breathing told of 
approaching sleep, when the ever-faithful shepherd of the flock 
called out, ‘‘ Twelve o’clock !” and in a twinkling everybody was 
up, dressed, and ready for lunch, for we were going on six miles 
to see the sun rise from the top of the peak. The moon had sunk 
behind the mountain, but the stars gave us of their light till we 
could travel quite comfortably. We needed good heavy winter 
wraps, for it was like a frosty winter morning, climbing upward 
with a snow gorge at every turn. We did not keep in line, al- 
though stories of thrilling adventures with mountain lions were 
rife in the valley. We were scattered for miles along the road, 
and ** Who-who-o!” answered ‘“‘ Who-who-o!” here and _ there, 
above, below, and from the echoing cafions beneath. How we 
listened for the call, and how readily we answered, that we might 
know that all was well! Sometimes we were surprised to hear 
the answer come from the heights above us, and then again be- 
low. The toll-road covers miles of the mountain-sides, and as- 
cends, in fact, only a few rods. It is knownas the “zig-zag.” We 
could not go far without resting. The most comfortable way we 
found was to lie down flat on the rocks. 

Coming to the eastern brow of the mountain, a most beautiful 
sight was before us. It looked as though the sky.was below us 
thickly set with an abundance of stars of the first magnitude. It 
was the arc electric lights in Colorado Springs and Manitou. 
Like a veritable bed of diamonds they twinkled and sparkled, 
sending out flashes of light in all the prismatic colors. At twenty 
minutes past three o’clock we could see the time by our watches, 
and we quickened our pace a trifle, for we were eager to see the 
sun rise from the top of the peak. The approaching day was 
not slow in chasing the shadows from the peaks to the valleys, 
and in the dim light we thought each peak we circled higher 
than the other, and we were sure that was the goal of our am- 
bition. When it was broad daylight we were on the side of a 
hill that seemed surely to be the one, and looked eagerly for a 
glimpse of the signal-station. Imagine our dismay, if you can, 
when a sudden turn took us across a valley with miles of steep 
zig-zag road in view. The disappointment well-nigh overwhelmed 
the party, and it was only by will furce that we renewed our 
courage and continued on and up. 

The golden streamers in the east told us that the time was 

short in which to reach the top to greet the sun, and there was 
a general hastening and breaking of ranks. I found myself all 
alone; some were before, some behind, and I at the eastern slope, 
and the road turned directly to the west. To follow it would be 
to leave the longed-for sight, and I started up over the rocks, 
seldom trod by the foot of man, but worn smooth by the foot of 
time. A low, heavy cloud hung in the east, as though to stay 
the approach of the sun. How hard I climbed, and how slowly 
I seemed to move! I was almost at the top, where I had a fine 
view as the sunlight finally broke the cloudy confines. A rosy 
tinge first crowned the peaks. Great columns of gold were 
thrown up, supporting the blue canopy over the sea of mist, 
and then the sun shone over the cloud, up out of it, it seemed, 
and the billowy gold flooded the plains and the eastern hill- 
sides. 
How quiet it was! Not a sound broke the stillness save the 
muffled ripple of the waters from the melting snows under the 
rocks. All nature seemed to bow in awful admiration of the 
magnificent scene. 

The feelings that take possession of one when first he attains 
to such a height and looks down on the world below are simply 
indescribable. There you see outlined not only mountains, but 
foot-hills, plains, lakes, rivers, and towns in one living picture. 
After looking in all directions as well as we could for the smoky 
haze, we turned our attention to the peakitself. It is a most pe- 
culiar mountain. The north and east sides are almost inaccess- 
ible, while the south and west sides rise from the table-land like 
a hay-stack. It is composed entirely of broken rocks of red 
granite. Picture to yourself an old castle covering five acres or 
more. Let its turrets and towers rise 3,000 feet above the 
grounds, and on top of this let the giants heap stone till it is cov- 
ered all over and slants down two sides, and you have a fair idea 
of Pike’s Peak. Not an ounce of earth can be found. The flow- 
ers take root and grow in the sand worn from the rocks, and 
send up their pretty blossoms as cheerily as the meadow flowers 
do on the plains. 

The signal-station has been discontinued as a Government 
observatory, but it, together with the land, still remains in posses- 
sion of the United States, and a man is paid a salary of sixty dol- 
lars a month to care for the property. Anything extra made by 
supplying tourists is outside his monthly stipend. He is very 
courteous, and shows great kindness to those who visit his house 
above the clouds. He has a great quart bottle of ammonia with 
which he revives those who faint, which is a common occurrence, 
but from which none feel any bad effects. The superintendent 
took us over to the bottomless pit, which is 3,500 feet deep down 
the northern side of the mountain. To look down gives you no 
idea of the depth, but when the guide rolls from its everlasting 
foundations a bowlder, and you listen to it as it goes bumping and 
thundering down the abyss, you begin to realize how far you are 
above the trees, the tops of which border the bottom. 

The station-house is a low building built of the surrounding 
stone, with thick walls and double windows. Snow water is used 
for all purposes, and all the fuel and food is brought up from the 
valleys on the backs of burros. When you consider this, together 
with the fact that it takes eggs a half-hour to cook, potatoes an 
hour and a half, you are not surprised when told your breakfast, 
meagre though it be, costs one dollar, and a cup of coffee or tea 
twenty-five cents. ‘ 

The altitude variously affects different people. Some cannot 
stand the rare air even for a few minutes. Others can endure it 
for hours, days, and months. There are still others who cannot 
reach the height in safety. The sensations endured in making 
the rapid ascent are more or less unpleasant. Some bleed at the 
nose, others at the ears, and others grow deathly sick and faint 
away, For this reason it is better to make the ascent on foot, 
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carrying along ammonia and lunch, the former to revive the faint, 
the latter to refresh and sustain the traveler. 

After looking over the mountain for some time and eating 
breakfast, we were gathered in front of the station, where the 
artist photographed us, and then we started on our downward 
march, stopping to look over in the crater, the o!d-time chimney 
of a volcano extinct long before Montezuma mounted the back of 
the bald eagle and flew to the mountains of Mexico. 

A little way down the mountain we paused and enjos 


ed ¢ 
genuine game of snow-ball on a great drift that was highe; es 
our heads. In the midst of our fun the artist uncovers his 
camera and had us before we were aware or had time to .< ume 
an attitude. 

We varied the downward way by gathering all the han isome 
quartz specimens, both smoky and crystal, we could carry down, 
We shortened the road much by going straight down the ij unt. 
ain-side instead of following the zig-zag. It snowed and |hajileq 
and rained on us before we reached the Half-way House, \ ere 
we were refreshed with pie and milk. How happily we jour. 
neyed on, enjoying the magnificent scenery! Mount Esther was 
reached before sundown, and then came the tug of war. We 
were tired and foot-sore; in fact, if there was any part v0! our 
anatomy that was not the worse for the long fatigue, we were 
not apprised of its location. Remember, we had been traycling 
up and down since midnight, eighteen hours or more. We oa 
on the brow of the mountain and looked longingly into the yal. 


ley, only two thousand feet below, down rough, rugged rocks 
and rude steps, such as are found leading to the spring so many 
remember in their childhood. The artist spared us as we sat 
there on the great fallen pine, like so many crows pluming our 
wings for the final descent, wishing there was an elevator, or even 
a banister on which we might slide down; but there was but 
one way, and that was one step at a time, one side and then an- 
other, and soon we were at the foot of the hill enjoying ood 
baths and suppers smoking hot. The following mornine we 
were well and off on other rambles, and planned to climb © Old 
Pike ” again in the summer days of 1890. MARY ABARK. 








LIFE INSURANCE.—NUTS CRACKED. 


HE sort of work that is done and can readily be done by the 
fraternal and semi - fraternal insurance organizations has 
again been disclosed in Illinois by proceedings taken in the 
courts of Whiteside County. in that State, by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to oust the officers of the Modern Woodmen of America, 


This is a mutual life insurance body with a membership of nearly 
50,000 scattered through Illinois and adjoining States. An ex- 
amination of the books of the concern by the State Auditor dis- 
closed the fact that they were not properly kept, and that the 


whole business was being badly managed. Just as soon as this 
disclosure was made, an attempt was made by the officers of the 
concern to give up their Ilinois charter and move the associa- 
tion into Iowa, when the courts interfered and forbade this re- 
moval. The end of the proceedings has not been reached. This 
is one of a large number of similar organizations springing up all 
over the country, offering large inducements to persons to take 


insurance, and, I am sorry to say, attracting « large membership 
of the thoughtless and improvident. 
In connection with the requests for information regarding the 


Tron Hall, I notice a very interesting circular just issued by In- 
surance Commissioner Merrill, of Massachusetts, in which he says, 
—and I hope that all of my readers wiil comprehend the signifi- 
cance of his words: 


“Tn reply to the numerous inquiries in’relation to the standing and re- 


liability of the various assessment endowment orders incorporated under 
the unfortunate law of 1888, it may be said that the Commissioner con- 
tended earnestly against the passage of the law permitting the organiza- 
tion of these schemes. He has no faith whatever in the Iron Hal] plan of 
insurance, and has protested constantly against the whole system, believ- 
ing it to be morally and mathematically impossible of performance. The 
law placed upon the Commissioner the duty of examining the preliminary 
organization papers. His certificate that the form of organization had 
been correctly rendered has in some cases been falsely and fraudulently 
represented as an ‘ approval’ by the Commissioner of their schemes for 


conducting the business. In no sense or degree has the Commissioner 
ever indorsed or approved any assessment endowment plan.” 

I am in receipt of a courteous letter from President Lichitield, 
of the Massachusetts Benefit Association, of Boston, in which an 
attempt is made to answer the points raised against the com- 
pany by Mr. Maxwell, Superintendent of Insurance of this State, 


who has revoked the certificate permitting the association to do 
business in New York. The Boston company says there were 
three reasons assigned by Mr. Maxwell for his action: first, 
that the furds of the company were not invested and deposited 
in accordance with Massachusetts law. In reply to this, the 
Massachusetts Benefit Association declares that the Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts holds to an opinion entirely con- 
trary to that of Superintendent Maxwell. Secondly, it is alleged 
that the Massachusetts Benefit Association is liable for ccrtain 
claims that accrued in connection with its absorption of the 
Security Mutual of New York. In reply, the Boston company 
says it offered to refer this whole matter to a board of arbitration 

When 


chosen by Superintendent Maxwell at its own expense. 
this was refused, it offered to waive any advantages under any 
alleged withholding of facts, thus placing claimants exictly 
where they were before such alleged obnoxious settlements were 
had. Thirdly, Mr. Maxwell charged that claims amounting to 
$207,125, for which the Massachusetts Benefit Association was 
liable, were not reported in its official statement covering tli last 
calendar year. In reply, the Boston company denies the truth- 
fulness of the charge, and asserts that Mr. Maxwell acknowl- 
edged that his own examiners were in error to the amount of 
$100,000 or more. The company claims that there were oly 
$40,000 that could possibly be called in question, and that the 
reporting or non-reporting of this amount hinged simply on 4 
question of wroug construction of an official blank, which was 
acknowledged to be ambiguous and uncertain. 

Mr. Lichfield declares that his company has been before the 
public for twelve years, has paid without the loss of a single dol- 
lar $4,000,000 losses, and has not a single approved claim due 
and unpaid. Now, I have candidly given the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association an opportunity to be heard, and yet, accord- 
ing to the first as well as the second report of Superintendent 
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ALABAMA.—COLONEL THOMAS G. JONES, GOV- 
ERNOR-ELECT.—Puoto By CHAMBERS, MONTGOMERY. 


Maxwell, I feel that the charges against the company have 
not been squarely met, the action of Superintendent Merrill, of 
Massachusetts, to the contrary, notwithstanding. I do not im- 
peach the integrity of Mr. Merrill, but I ask the president of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Association if Superintendent Merrill is 
not interested in that association, either as a director, officer, or 
shareholder? I also ask him if a mortgage upon Mr. Merrill's 
residence is not held by the Massachusetts Benefit Company, and 
if that mortgage is not included among its pubsished assets ? 

A correspondent at New Haven, Conn., says he wishes a 
policy of insurance on the life of a man of fifty-five, in one of the 
mutual assessment associations which does not partake of the 
character of a secret society. He wants me to name some such 
association that I believe ranks among the best. I believe the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asscciation, of this city, is such a 
company as my New Haven correspondent seeks. 

From Grand Rapids, Mich., I have an inquiry as to whether 
I think the Roya! Arcanum is as “substantial” as some of the 
old-line companies. I reply certainly not. The same corre- 
spondent asks if the Massachusetts Mutual Life, of Springfield, 
Mass., offers cheaper insurance than the Mutual Life of New 
York or the Equitable, and equal security ou the twenty-pay- 
ment life plan. I reply, as I have before, that in my judgment 
the enormous surpluses of the large companies afford better 
security than the smaller surpluses of smaller organizations. 

The same correspondent incloses a circular given to him by 
an agent of the Northwestern showing comparisons of dividends 
made by that company with the other companies mentioned. Of 
course this showing is greatly to the advantage of the North- 


af 


NEW YORK CITY.—GATHERING POOR CHILDREN 
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western, and, of. course, it attempts to show that the North- 
western offers the cheapest and best insurance. Singularly 
enough, I have a communication from a gentleman in Detroit 
who sends me a similar circular, with comparisons gotten out by 
the Equitable, and the figures make the comparison entirely 
prejudicial to the Northwestern. If my Grand Rapids corre- 
spondent will take the circular of the Northwestern to an agent 
of the Equitable or the agent of any other insurance company 
with which comparisons are made, he will be amazed, no doubt, 
at the prompitness with which the figures will be turned ex- 
actly around, and the Northwestern be put at the bottom rather 
than at the top. 

Figures which are truthful, because they are taken from the 
annual reports, show that the percentage of surplus to liabilities 
of the Equitable is twenty-seven, while that of the Northwestern 
is only eighteen; that the new insurance written in 1889 by the 
Equitable aggregated over $175,000,000, which was between 
three and four times the amount written by the Northwestern. 
The Mutual Life and the New York Life each did about three 
times as much new insurance as did the Wisconsin company. 
My correspondent can draw his own conclusions from this state- 
ment of facts. 

A Portsmouth, Ohio, correspondent wants my judgment as to 
the National Life Insurance Company of Montpelier, Vt. This 
is a successful, conservative, regular old-line concern, as strong 
in proportion to the business it does as the older and richer com- 
panies. 

Other queries will be answered next week. 


She Heme. 





DR. CARLOS PELLEGRINI, PRESIDENT-ELKEGL OF 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—[{SeEe PaGe 46.] 








NEBRASKA.—HON. LUCIUS D. RICHARDS, REPUB- 
LICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR. 
Puoto sy DwiguHt. 


HON. L. D. RICHARDS, 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA. 

_ UCIUS D. RICHARDS, the Republican nominee for Governor 
[i of Nebraska, is a native of Vermont, where he was born in 
1847. At the age of eleven years he was thrown upon his own 
resources, and for three years worked on a farm for his board and 
clothes. When only fourteen he sueceeded, through the kind- 
ness of Colonel Proctor, now Secretary of War, in enlisting in a 
Vermont regiment. serving for the period of his enlistment as 
Proctor’s orderly, and subsequently re-enlisting and serving until 
the close of the war. He then went to Michigan, and subse- 
quently —having meanwhile attended a business college—to Iowa, 
where he secured work on a pile-driver with the bridge gang of 
the Sioux City and Pacifie Railroad. He was later promoted to 
Superintendent of Construction on this and another road.” In 
1872 he went to Central America, where he was engaged for two 
years in a like capacity on the only railroad in the State of Costa 
Rica. He settled in Fremont, Neb., in April, 1875, where he 
has since resided and been prominently identified with the city’s 
growth. He was elected Chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee in 1888, and unanimously re-elected in 1889. 
He has been twice Mayor of Fremont, and for three years Sur- 
veyor of Dodge County. Ue is Past Grand High Priest of the 
Royal Arch Chapter of Nebraska Masons, and was a delegate-at- 
large of the Department of Nebraska, Grand Army of the Re- 

public, to the National Encampment at Boston. 








FOR A FRESH- AIR- FUND EXCURSION—SCENE IN THE ,TENEMENT DISTRICT —[See Page 47,] 
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1, PRESIDENT HARRISON REVIEWING THE PROCESSION AT COPELEY SQUARE, 2. SCENE ON WASHINGTON STREET, LOOKING TOWARD THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 
3. THE PROCESSION PASSING BEFORE GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP, AT ADAMS SQUARE, 


THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC IN BOSTON, AUGUST 1irTH-18TH.—From Puotos By J, FrizzEvt, 
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THE READING RAILWAY SYSTEM. 





Irs ATTRACTIONS AND SUPERIOR FACILITIES. 


ONSIDERED in the light of its relations to the great com- 
C mercial interests of the world, no line of American railways 
is more comprehensive, and few so far-reaching in their vast 
ramifications as the Philadelphia and Reading Railway system. 
Its lines, direct or allied, reach every nook and corner of the great 
State of Pennsylvania and take within their mighty scope the 
yreat cities of the country. and by direct connections reach one 
hundred and ninety-three summer resorts situated in the Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States. 

It is not so much the purpose of this article to treat of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway as the great producer of coal 
(for that is conceded and pretty well known) as it is to present to 
the traveling public its unsurpassed passenger facilities. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railway controls over 1,057 
miles of roadway, which is laid with 90-pound steel rails, and 
fur the most part stone ballast. The line between New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington cannot be surpassed for equipment, 
fast time, comfort, and picturesqueness of scenery. In this latter 
particular it is especially notable. It presents a vast panorama 
of mountain, dale, and valley, profusely dotted with magnificent 
residences along the entire line. Twelve express trains a day 
leave the foot of Liberty Street, North River, for these points, 





A. A. M’LEOD, PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


the time on the “ flyers” being but two hours to Philadelphia, 
and five hours to Washington. All the day trains have Pullman 
parlor-cars, and buffet-cars on all through trains to Washington, 
and sleepers on the night trains. While this road was among 
the last to introduce the Pullman cars on its entire system, it has 
the satisfaction of knowing that it possesses the finest cars ever 
turned out by this company, and which were built expressly for 
them. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railway, by means of its fine 
equipment, fast trains, luxurious parlor and sleeping-cars, and 
the general foresight of its management, has succeeded in build- 
‘ag up a great reputation as one of the most attractive routes to 
ihe various summer resorts. No matter whether the passenger 
is destined for the coasts of Maine or New Jersey, the Alleghanies 
or the Adirondacks, the rural interior of New York, New England, 
New Jersey, or Pennsylvania, he is bound to find every comfort 
that a traveler can conceive or imagine, aud be assured of polite 
and courteous treatment on the part of the company’s vast army 
of en.ployés. 

The company has certainly been a most important factor in 
making Atlantic City, N. J., the fashionable and prosperous re- 
sort that it is to-day. The management seems to have taken 
special pride, if the term may be used, in making this branch of 
their system the route to the sea. Certain it is that they carry 
the majority of travelers to this point. Yet it is not to be won- 
dered at when one takes a trip over the road, The road be- 
gins at Camden, N. J., which is reached by elegant and rapid 
ferry-boats from Philadelphia. From this point to the sea the 
route is almost an air line. It is double-tracked, steel-railed, and 
stone-ballasted. The trains are made up of exceedingly comfort- 
able passenger coaches, with a Pullman parlor or buffet car at- 
tuched, and the distance is made in eighty minutes, while the 
“Flying Dutchman,” the right royal train of the day, does it in 
sixty-eight minutes, Arriving at Atlantic City, the passenger 
finds himself deposited in a large and finely appointed depot in 
the very heart of the city, with every facility at hand for reach- 
ing his destination. 

Where so much picturesqueness of scenery abounds as ig 
reached in a tour of Pennsylvania by the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway itis no easy task to single out any particular scene as the 
most beautiful; hut doubtless the most striking is found in the 
passage from West Milton to Mahonoy Junction, The former place 
is scarcely left behind when the train begins to climb the Cata- 
wissa Mountains, skirting their various tops hundreds of feet 
above the level of the sea, presenting to the traveler a picture of 
mountain and valley that no pen can do justice to. The scenery 
from Philadelphia to Williamsport is hardly less beautiful, but 
of a different character. In fuct, from the time the train leaves 
Philadelphia until it reaches Williamsport the eye beholds one 
vast picture of landscape worthy of the brush of any artist. Be- 
ginning with the beautiful Fairmount Park, the train follows along 
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three rivers, the Delaware, Schuylkill, and Susquehanna, on 
each side of which the eye rests upon ever-changing scenes—now 
a tail mountain in the distance, then a beautiful valley, with the 
rivers ever in the foreground. Here and there great iron fur- 
naces, rojling-mills, and coal-breakers owned by the company 
loom up before one’s vision, only to remind the traveler that even 
among so much beauty the great industrial army is ever pres- 
ent. 

Arriving at Reading one sees the hub of this vast railway 
system. From this point various branch roads penetrate all 
parts of the great State and the coal-producing region, running to 
Pottsville, Harrisburg, Allentown, Kaston, Philipsburg, through 
the Schuylkill valley, in fact, touching a thousand and one 
points. ‘The Kast Pennsylvania branch connects at Allentown 
with the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Lehigh Val- 
ley for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, and other points. The road 
also connects at Slatington with the Lehigh Valley and the 
Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie and Boston Railroad via the bridge 
over the Hudson River, and also by the way of Allentown with 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey to Philipsburg. forming the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge route to Boston. This is, indeed, a most 
important connection of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway, 
and one which has only been recently opened up to the public. 
Passengers can take through trains via this route at Harris- 
burg for Boston without change. The day trains have Pull- 
man buffet-cars, and sleepers on the night trains. This is the 
only direct route to Boston without change of any kind, and 
passes through the very garden spot of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, the time consumed being only fourteen hours. Passen- 
gers from Philadelphia ean connect with this train at Slatington 
from the Twenty-fourth and Chestnut Street depot. This train 
has become very popular with travelers from the West and 
South, as it does away with the annoyance of crossing to New 
York City by ferry and making connections at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, which sometimes are not always to be made. 

The city of Reading is quite an objective point for excursionists 
and tourists, ou account of the two lofty mountains opposite the 
city. One is called Pennsylvania Mountain, on the top of which, 
some 1,300 feet, is a fine observatory, reached by the Pennsyl- 
vania Gravity Road. The other is the Neversink Mountain, 
over which an electric railway has just been completed and 
opened to the public. The Neversink Mountain rises abruptly 
from the Schuylkill River at Reading toa height of 900 feet above 
the river and 1,081 feet above the ocean. Its general range is 
east and west across the Schuylkill valley, and it commands the 
most extensive view in eastern Pennsylvania, and one unsur- 
passed in beauty anywhere. The view from its summit em- 
braces the Schuylkill valley from the Elue Mountain ranges on 
the borders of Lancaster, the Welsh Mountains, extending into 
Chester and Lancaster counties, the Oley valley and its hilis, to 
the distant mountain regions of Lehigh and Northampton. 

Bayard Taylor, in ‘ John Godfrey’s Fortunes,” delights in de- 
scribing “the pleasant landscape” as seen from the grand old 
Reading hills. In describing his approach to Reading over the 
old Neversink road he says: ‘* We-presently emerged upon a 
slope, wheuce a glorious landscape opened upon my eyes. Never 
had I seen or imagined anything so beautiful. ... It was not 
ignorant admiration on my part, for one familiar with the grand- 
est aspects of nature must still confess that few towns on this 
side of the Atlantic are so nobly environed.” The Neversink 
Railroad is constructed around and over the Neversink Mount- 
ain so as to give the passenger the best attainable views of 
this beautiful scenery. It branches off from the main line of the 
Reading Railway at the stone bridge at the Big Dam, about four 
miles below Reading. It winds around the southern slope of 
the mountain, at every turn and curve delighting the eye with 
new and widening views. On the curve at Lovers’ Leap, high 
above the river, the city of Reading and its ‘noble environs” 
come into view. In fact, the beauty of the landscape unfolds at 
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“every asceut until the mountaiu-top is reached, when one grand 


picture, such us no artist has ever painted, presents itself to the 
vision. The mountain is covered by a dense forest, with rocks, 
dells, glades, springs and streams, birds, ferns. and flowers. One 
can wander for miles amid cool shade and wild retreat unfash- 
ioned by the hand of man. A narrow gorge, with rocks tower- 
ing more than a hundred feet on either side, forms the entrance 
to Klapperthat Park. This spot has been for many years the 
favorite picnic grounds of Reading. A cooler and more pictur- 
esque place cannot be found. 

At Newburg Junction, just above Williamsport. which is the 
great freight centre north and west, the Reading Railway con- 
nects with the Fall Brook Coal Company’s railroad to Corning, 
N.Y. There it connects with the New York, Lake Erie and 
Western Railroad for the east and west. It also connects with the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad at Lyons, N. Y,, 
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for points east and west, as well as the Beach Creek Railroag 
for points in the Clearfield coal region. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company, which 
is in fact the Philadelphia and Reading Railway, are the largest 
producers of coal and iron ore in the State of Pennsylvania. Th. 
company own a large number of rolling-mills and furnaces, sity. 
ated at various points along the entire line of road, and mine and 
transport to the seaboard millions of tons of coal a year. 4; 
Port Richmond, which was the original terminus of the maip 
line, the company’s coal wharves are located. The property 
covers about one and a half miles, free of streets, with 
about fifty-five tracks. The lower portion of the property ey. 
tends from Cumberland Street on the south to Alleghany A venue 
on the north, embracing about one and a half miles of water 
front. There are twenty-one coal piers, with a storage capacity 
of 2,500,000 tons of coal, and a shipping capacity of about 
3,000,000 tous per annum. From William Street north. the 
property is devoted to freight, and includes the largest export 
freight piers in Philadelphia, from which the North Atlantic 
Steamship line sends steamers from Philadelphia to London, Eng. 
land. North of this point is the Port Richmond grain eleyator, 
with a storage capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, and a shipping 
capacity of 300,000 bushels a day. The piers above the ele. 
vator are devoted to miscellaneous freight purposes, including 
float slips for the transfer of freight by car-loads between Port 
Richmond and the Atlantic City Railroad, and also for the re. 
ceipt and distribution of freight to and from other points in the 
harbor. It also includes piers for the receipt and discharge of 
various kinds of freight, rails, pig-iron, lumber, ties, ete. The 
iron ore business at Port Riclimond is of very large volume, 
Here it is discharged from vessels into cars and delivered to the 
various furnaces located along the line of the Reading Railway 
and its immediate connections. The storage warehouses and the 
elevator are operated by the Philadelphia Grain Elevator Com. 
pany. The location of tlhe Port Richmond property is one of en- 
hancing value, as, with a deep-water channel of twenty-five feet 
at low water along the whole front, surrounded by an active popu- 
lation and the necessary growth of the city north of it, it will not 
be many years before it becomes the centre of growing traffic. The 
present management is thoroughly alive to this matter, and fully 
recognizes the value of the property, and plans for betterments 
have passed the point of approval, as a large sum of money will 
be devoted to this purpose. In fact, the Reading Company are 
making improvements all along the line of their road. They are 
widening all tunnels, replacing all wooden bridges with sub- 
stantial stone and iron structures, and relaying the road with 
90-pound steel rails and stone ballast. New and improved loco- 
motives are also being constructed, and the rolling stock im. 
proved where it is necessary. 

In short, the new management has set out to place the Read- 
ing Railway where it should have been years ago—in the front 
rank of American railways—and if brains and money can accom- 
plish this, the future of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway is 
indeed promising. 

THE READING’S PRESIDENT. 

Mr. A. A. MeLeod, recently elected president of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railway Company, formerly occupied the posi- 
tion of vice-president ard general manager, which office he suc- 
cessfully filled for the past three years. He is considered by railway 
men all over the country as one of the brightest men in the profes- 
sion, and ifany one thoroughly understands the needs and capabili- 
ties of this railway, it isthe present president. He certainly has 
the backbone to put the company in such a physical condition as to 
be able to compete with successful rivals. The Philadelphia and 
Reading made a big mistake when it undertook to become a pro- 
ducer and distributor of coal. It handicapped its vast resources 
by this means, and put itself outside of its natural function as a 
carrier, thus enabling its rivals to step in and reap that rich har- 
vest which by right of position and indisputable resources was 
justly its own. Had Mr. McLeod been president a dozen years 
ago it is very doubtful if he would have advocated the policy 
which the company adopted to its cost,as he is to-day making 
the very improvements and acquiring possessions that the com- 
pany should have had years ago to become a successful carrier 
of general freight and passengers. 

Mr. McLeod enjoys the fullest confidence of capitalists. He 
is a man of a determined character, and one who cannot be 
moulded like potter’s clay. He is naturally progressiv2 and be- 
lieves in ‘“‘ keeping up with the procession,” and, if possible. get- 
ting a little ahead. H. 1D. H. 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


AN association has been formed in this city to enable women 
who wish to study Jaw to do so. Mrs. Abram S, Hewitt is 
the patroness of the association, and is one of the subscribers to 
a fund to pay the salary of a woman lecturer. This professorship 
is to be associated with the New York University, which thus 
bestows its favor upon the professor although unable to pay her 
salary. Mrs. Hewitt is moved to this action by the fact thata 
number of young women who desire to study law have been t- 
able to dd so because of the high tuition fees in the law schools. 





Tue general use of electricity for street-car propulsion has 
led to a number of serious accidents, and there are those who 
predict that unless proper safeguards are applied the safety of 
the traveling public may be seriously jeopardized. During 4 
thunder-storm in Boston, recently, the electric wires used for 
street curs were so charged with electricity that they fell apart 
like broken pipe-stems, terrifying the people and driving them 
from the street into the first available shelter, No serious dam 
age was done. but the danger arising from the use of electricity 
on street-car lines, as well as for lighting purposes, reveals the 
need of a State commission such as Governor Hill has repeatedly 
suggested, to regulate and control the application of electricity 
to common purposes. Such a commission ought also to be 
authorized to superintend and regulate the gas corporitions of 
the State, with functions similar to those of the Railrond Com 
missioners. The suggestion of Governor Hill in reference to this 
matter has been widely approved by the people, antl the Legi* 
lature has been derelict in not carrying it out. It should be 
acted upon promptly and favorably at the next session. 
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” PAST TRAIN TO ATLANTIC olry. 


3. WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—MR. GEORGE H. EDBROOKE, THE WELL- 
KNOWN ARCHITECT. 


THE BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


E present on this page an excellent illustration of the 


Brooklyn Real Estate Exchange, now in process of 


erection on Montague Street, near Court, and extending clear 
through to Pierrepont Street. The building will be absolutely 
fire-proof, with iron columns, girders, and floor beams. The stairs 
and elevators will be of iron, the floor marble, and the various 
arches and partitions will be constructed of hollow tile. The 
building will have nine stories, the upper floors to be divided 
into offices. The first floor will be even with the street, and 
will be in part occupied by the real estate auction-room at the 
Pierrepont Street end, which it is intended to make complete in 
every desirable appointment and convenience. It wili be reached 
by a corridor 120 feet in length. In the front of the first floor, 
on Montague Street, at the right and left of the corridor, will be 
two large rooms, 18 feet 6 inches wide by 51 feet 6 inches in 
length. These are intended for banking or office purposes. At 
the rear of these are small private offices, the stairways and 
elevator shaft that lead to the upper floor, and commodious offices 
for the directors, information bureau, and general offices of the 
Exchange, with toilet-rooms, ete. 

Two stairways and two hydraulic elevators will afford easy 
access to the various floors, and the building through- 
out will be heated by steam, to furnish which two 
large steam boilers will be located in the Pierrepont 
Street end of the building. 

The foundations and mason work will be in regular 
offsets of dimension stone in blocks not less than 12 
inches thick, all imbedded in hydraulic cement mortar. 
The street walls will be of stone to the water table at 
the top of the basement. The first and second stories 
of the Montague Street front are to be of granite, with 
dressed trimmings. The pier blocks and arches over 
the sixth story windows will be rock faced, while the 
capitals, cornices, string courses, and bases will be of 
granite, carved and dressed. The paneling over the 
main entrance is to be of carved granite, flanked on cach 
side by columns with foliated capitals, while the second 
story will be ornamented with carved fretwork and effi- 
gies of animals on each side. The Pierrepont Street 
front will be practically the same, with the exception 
that the second story is not ornamented with an arched 
window of ornamental carving. The building will be 
crowned on both fronts with an ornamental cornice, 
above whick will rise, in carved stone, ‘ The Brooklyn 
Real Estate Exchange.” Above the second story it will 
be constructed of sandstone. The window frames, mull- 
ions, and lintels will be of iron, as will also the skylight 
frames. Other appointments of the building will include 
marble wainscoting, tiled floors, polished plate -glass 
windows, and oak frames. 

The cost of the structure will be fully $250,000, and 
when completed it will be an additional ornament to the 
City of Churches. 

Although the Brooklyn Real Estate Exchange dates 
back to 1887, when it was first suggested, it was not 
officially incorporated until February, 1889, with a capital 
stock of $10,000, which has been increased to $250,000, 
a few hundred -shares of which are now on the market, 
and which ought to be a fine investment. 

Mr. Leonard Moody, the first vice-president of the 
Exchange is one of the most prominent real-estate men 
in Brooklyn. He has long advocated the establishment 
of such an institution as the Exchange, and was among 
its early promoters. He is well known in club circles, 
is amember of the Grand Army, and a director in several 
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modern requirement in the interior plans of the structure. This 
practical school of architecture, combining the useful with the 
beautiful, and adapted with numerous modifications to suit the 
demands of the American public, is well illustrated in the profes- 
sional career of Mr. Edbrooke, one of the most widely known and 
successful architects in the country, and who has now been en- 
gaged in the active practice of his profession for upward of a 
quarter ofa century. During this period he has executed many 
important commissions, and has achieved an unexcelled reputa- 
tion as an original designer and efficient executor of plans. 
Among the buildings erected upon the plans and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edbrooke may be mentioned the Old Republic Life 
Insurance block, the Adams Express building, Hiram Sibley’s 
fire-proof warehouses (the largest of their line in the world), Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Armory of Battery D, the South 
Congregational Church, Willoughby’s Wholesale Apartment build- 
ing, and many other important business and public edifices in 
Chicago. He is also the architect of a large number of public 
and private buildings in the East, and throughout the West and 
South, and has recently completed, besides structures for public 
service in the States of Kansas and Wisconsin, a ten-story block 
for commercial and office purposes, both in St. Louis and Detroit, 
either of which is acknowledged to be, for the uses designed, far 
superior to any building in those cities. His professional suc- 
cess, the result of a natural aptitude for architecture improved by 
travel and study abroad, joined with a studious and conscien- 
tious performance of everything undertaken by him, has been very 
marked ; the record of his skill and taste is shown in all his work, 
and he has justly earned his reputation as a leader among Amer- 
ican architects. 








THE ATTRACTIONS OF GLENWOOD 
SPRINGS. 


LENWOOD SPRINGS, of which we give an illustration in 
this issue, is one of the most delightful sanitary and pleasure 
resorts in California. It is situated at the confluence of the Grand 
River with the Roaring Fork, in a picturesque valley surrounded 
on the north, east, and west by timber-clad hills. In 1885 it had 
but about 200 inhabitants; now it has over 2,50Q. Its altitude 
is about the same as that of Denver—5,200 feet.- It is built on 
a plateau that slopes gently from the mountains on the east to 
the rivers which border it on the west and south, thus affording 
it perfect natural drainage. The streets, intersecting at right 
angles, are broad and regular. The majority of its business and 
residence structures are of brick, and of a substantial and hand- 
some character. It is lighted by incandescent electric illumi- 
nators, and its system of water-works is all that could be desired. 
The town is surrounded by thermal springs, the waters of which 
have proved remarkably efficacious in the alleviation and cure of 
many ailments. 

The Cafion of the Grand commences at the very edge of Glen- 
wood Springs, and courses for sixteen miles through massive 
mountains, the walls on either side rising terrace above terrace in 
serried ranks, atsome points shooting up to a height of 2,000 feet 
in towering columns and gigantic turrets. No Name Cafton 
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banking institutions. 

In connection with our illustration of the Exchange 
building we give also a portrait of Mr. George H. Ed- 
brooke its architect. With the increase of wealth and 
population in the larger cities of the United States, a 
pressing demand has arisen for a class of architecture of 
the highest order, which, while pleasing to the eye, will 
afford ample scope for the designer to embody every 
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MR. LEONARD MOODY, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BROOKLYN 
REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


is only three miles distant, through which the waters of a creek 
rush headlong, to plunge into the depths of the River Grand. 
Up the Grand River, Grizzly Cafion discloses another gorge, wild 
and awe-inspiring. On either side perpendicular cliffs tower 
high in the air. The bottom is a huge aggregation of bowlders 
and rough blocks of stone that have fallen, among which spruces 
and pines have grown to stately proportions, and through these 
obstructions dashes the creek, a mass of foam. Dead Horse 
Cajfion, still further up the Grand River, amply repays the efforts 
of the hardy pedestrian. The Meteor Falls are two miles aboye 
the mouth of this cafion, and are said to be the most singularly 
beautiful of all the wonderful waterfalls of the Rocky Mountains, 
From the summit of the mountain which towers skyward just 
east of Glenwood Springs, and which is reached after a walk of 
three miles over a good trail, a glorious landscape unfolds itself 
to the gaze of the delighted tourist. The town spreads out at 
the base 2,000 feet below. For seventy miles east extends a 
chain of the glistening, snow-crowned peaks of the continental 
divide. To the north stretches the great White River plateau. 
Looking south fifty miles over intervening valleys, the lofty 
summits of the Elk range are seen, while west the eye spans the 
valley of the Grand River to the Book cliffs, whose majestic out- 
lines, ninety miles distant, are clearly defined. ‘he 
distance from Denver to Glenwood Springs is 220 niiles, 
and the scenery en route by the Denver and Rio Grande 
or Midland Railway is grand beyond description. 


STREET CHARACTERS IN BUENOS AYRES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Tribune gives the 
following picture of street life in Buenos Ayres, the 
scene of the recent revolutionary outbreak: ‘I do not 
believe that there is a city in the world in which one 
can see more strange sights, listen to more queer sounds, 
or take his choice from a greater variety of heart-rending 
smells, than in this Buenos Ayres. Not because it is 
more uncivilized or more romantic than others, for I have 
not forgotten Cadiz or Peking, or the cities of Palestine, 
but because here are seen in full, unalloyed, native per- 
sonality, representatives of every class and nation of 
Kurope, all gathered into a kaleidoscopic union of color. 
Passing along the streets of this city one’s first impres- 
sion is that half of the inhabitants are clad in gay native 
costumes, and the majority of the other half in uniforms 
no less picturesque and gay. . . Here are enterprising 
bootblacks, all ready to intercept the early riser; news- 
boys and men—for this business is not restricted to any 
class or age; cartmen, with two or three horses hitched 
tandem to accommodate these narrow streets ; homelike 
looking cows—nature’s own milk-wagons—beiny led 
about from door to door; and car-drivers hurrying their 
horses, which are not very heavily taxed as yet, down 
the smooth track and around sharp curves at a speed 
even more reckless than usual. Here come some 





wagons piled high and heavy with bales of wool, and 
there, on the other side of the street, is another novelty, 
a little, white-haired, short-skirted, wrinkled old woman, 
with a great pile of papers upon her head and another 
under her arm, who moyes along at such a queer, semi- 
trot, and calls over und over again, ‘Za Nacion! La 
Nacion !’ in such a cracked, lustreless voice, and seems 
30 brisk and business-like withal that one cannot help 
smiling at the droll figure, and pitying her, too, from 
the bottom of his heart. But she goes cheerily «long 
her way, and so do the rest of them—the peons, with 
flat caps of red or blue, blouse jackets, and trousers sup- 
ported by gay searfs wound round and round the waist 
and tied in a bow at the side; and soon cars ani pave 
ment begin to be invaded by well-dressed gentlemen 
going to business. All the day long the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, Dons and cargadors, minyle i 





THE BUILDING OF THE BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE EXOHANGE. 





purely democratic confusion upon the streets of Buends 
Ayres.” 
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THE LATE CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 


N the death of John Henry 
Newman, Cardinal - Deacon 
in the Roman Catholic Church, 
one of the greatest theologians 
of that communion has disap- 
ared {rom the scene of action, 


i not too much to say that no 
Catholic of his time has more 
largely influenced the thought 
apd directed the impulses of his 
church than the deceased car- 
Jinal. The son of a banker, with 


something of Huguenot blood in 
his yeins, trained in Protest- 
ant traditions, he was gradu- 
ated at Trinity College, Oxford, 
in 1830, and early became rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s, in Oxford, 
where, as a preacher, he exert- 
ed a commanding influence upon 
the younger members of the 
university. His preaching, too, 
contributed very largely to the 
rise of the English Catholic 
movement which dates from the 
publication of ‘*The Tracts of 
the Times,” in 1833. The tract- 
arian movement culminated in 
the secession of Dr. Newman 
from the Anglican Church, and 
from that time on he was con- 
stantly active in the advocacy of 
what he believed to be the true 
faith. It was in the year 1845 
that his connection with the 
Church of England ceased, and 
from the day that he was or- 
dained a priest in the Church of 
Rome he was the recipient of 
marks of distinction. Having 
filled various positions of im- 
portance, he received in 1879, at 
the hands of Pope Leo XITI., the 
highest honors in the church of 
his adoption, in being created 
eardinal-deacon. His influence 
from that time forward was 
principally exercised on the 
young and in educational direc- 
tions. It was one of his cher- 
ished desires to found a college 
for Roman Catholics at Oxford, 
but his wishes seem to have 
been discouraged at Rome, and 
never bore fruit. His works 


were numerous, and he was an 
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acknowledged master of English 











rose writing; one of his fa- 
mous productions was the “A po- 
iogia,” in which he told the 
world how he came to change 







































his faith. On the -subject of 
Papal infallibility, Dr. Newman 
held that, while he believed the 
dogma to be correct, the time 
was not yet ripe for its authori- 
tative promulgation. For some 
years past, advanced age and 
infirm health have prevented 
him from taking a very active 
part in public affairs, and he 
has lived a simple and tranquil 
life, broken only by visits to old 
and cherished friends. His last 
conspicuous delivery was made 
in the fall of 1885, when in a 
public address he held that the 
Church of England was the great 
bulwark of the country against 
atheism, and declared that he 
wished success to those defend- 
ing the Church, and added that 
he and his friends would join 
them in this task. 

Cardinal Newman, especially 
in his latter years, was a man 
with a gaunt, emaciated figure, 
a sharp face, and a cold, medi- 
tative eye. As an orator, in the 
days of his Oxford celebrity, his 
voice was thin and weak, and his 
manner constrained, ungraceful, 
and even awkward. Mr. Glad- 
stone has written of him: “ Dr. 
Newman’s manner in the pulpit 
was one which, if you consider it 
in its separate parts, would leave 
you to arrive at very unsatisfac- 


tory conclusions. There was 





not very, much change in the in- 
flection of his voice; action 
there was none; his sermons 
were read, and his eyes were 
always on his book; and ail 
that, you will say, is against 
efficiency in preaching. Yes; 
but you take the man as a 
whole, and there was a stamp 
and a seal upon him, there was 
a solemn music and sweetness 
in his tone, there was a com- 
pleteness in the figure, taken to- 
gether with the tone and with 


the manner, which made _ his 











aera : : delivery singularly attractive.” 


THE LATE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
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4 VIEW QF GLENWOOD SPRINGS, THE FAMOUS PLEASURE RESORT OF COLORADO. 
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WALL STREET.—_THE UPWARD 
TENDENCY. 


HE upward tendency in corn and wheat is 

followed by a rise in leather almost phenom- 
enal in its nature and extent. I see evidences of 
arise in property values generally. Whether this 
ig the result of the réGent silver legislation or of 
a return of better times, or both, is difficult to 
tell; but there are many experienced men fa- 
miliar with trade in and out of Wall Street who 
think they see signs of a general appreciation of | 
yalues, and this means, of course, a rise in the { 
prices of stocks and bonds. It may not come at 
once, but the faith of many shrewd men is pinned 
to a bull movement before the close of fall. 





It is certainly significant that in spite of the 
tightness of money, and in spite of the great rail- 
roed strike, stocks have been held so firmly as 
to indicate the absence of bears or an inherent 
strength beyond the reach of bear manipulation. 
It was fortunate, perhaps, for the bull element 
that Mr. Cammack, the great bear, was laid up 
by a slight accident in Saratoga at the time of 
the railroad strike. That was the opportunity 
for him and his associates to have raided the 
market. Possibly they had raided it to a point 
where they saw danger ahead, and are now 
waiting for what others are waiting for, namely, 
a bull movement. | 

Years ago there were two great leaders of the | 
stock market, Gould and Vanderbilt, the former 
generally on the bear and the latter on the bull 
side. Both were successful, both became enor- 
mously rich, and both are no longer in the mar- 
ket. The old Commodore has passed away, and | 
Mr. Gould has left the precincts of Wall Street, | 
apparently for good. I hear‘a ery for a leader, 
and sometimes have indulged in that ery myself, 


and yet, I see no prospect, perhaps no need, of 
such Jeadership as Mr. Gould or Mr. Vanderbilt 
gave to Wali Street. There are more than 
twenty younger and fully as capable men who 
are identified with prominent properties, and it 
is only necessary for thenmr to be brought to- 
gether and to unite on a policy to inaugurate a 
general rise. There are a few old ‘“‘stagers”” like 
Russell Sage left, and they would be only too 
glad, I think, to unite in an operation that would 
lead to higher prices. 

The talk of the Street in reference to the pur- 
chase of the Missouri Pacific by the Atchison 
road is based, I think, simply upon efforts that 
are being made by Gould and Sage, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, to reach a closer traffic agreement 
with the managers of the Santa Fé. Such an 
agreement is not improbable, nor is it impossi- 
ble that the Canadian Pacific and the Wabash 
will come together in more friendly relations. 
It looks to me as if Mr. Gould was anxious to 
berid of all his incumbrances excepting Western 
Union and Manhattan, and possibly Missouri 
Pacific. The two former by themselves would | 
be a sufficient legacy for his children; all that 
they would care to manage and all that they 
would need for income. 

East-bound shipments from the West con- | 
tinue to be large, and so long as the prices of | 
grain remain as high as they are, no matter if 
the crop is a few million bushels short, the rail- 
roads will be busy, and farmers will be satisfied 
with existing rates. On the whole, the outlook 
is excellent, and I think the Treasury Depart- 
ment, under the management of such an ex- 
perienced man as Secretary Windom, will see to 
it that money is not held so high as to embar- 
rass the operations of business. 

A correspondent at Stillwater, Minn., asks me 
as to the value of the stock of the Wiggans 
Ferry Cor ipany of St. Louis, and whether at 200 
itis a good stock to buy. I am glad to see the 
attention of my readers directed to the value of 
local securities. Investments in these, of which 


the investor has some knowledge, are usually 


OAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


way into the possession of some system which 


at the price asked for it by its owners. 
this is one of the reasons for the attempt to re- 
duce the price of the bonds. 


ver 


| broad and narrow gauge, and adds that the 


| Grande Western, it will have a through broad- 


| have found his figures correct and his deductions 


| knowledge of the parties interested in the prop- 





much safer than investments in Wall Street. 
The price of 200 for Wiggans Ferry stock seems 
to me to he very high, for itis within my knowl- 
edge that within a year a good block of this 
stock was offered in this city at 160. My Still- 
Water correspondent must, however, judge of 
the value of the property by its dividends and 
by the opportunities he has for investment else- 
where, 

From Baltimore I have a note asking if I do 
hot think that San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
honds are good to buy “ out-and-out” at 70 and 
lohold for a rise. Ido not care to advise the 
purchase of these bonds at 70, although it would 
not be at alla rash thing upon that basis. I 
never have had much confidence in the bonds, 
and have been inclined to urge my readers to 
leave them entirely alone, by reason of certain 
things which were reported early in the history 
of the company, and which prejudiced me quite 
“tongly against its securities. It looks to me 
‘ery much as if the line will ultimately find its 


PURE, 
SOLUBLE, 
Delicious. 






MN 





AN 


“ Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 
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will be glad to have it at its own price, but not 
Possibly 


A correspondent in New York calls my at- 
tention to the prosperous condition of the Den- 
and Rio He says the 
property consists of 1,500 miles of road, both 


Grande Railroad. 


main lines will be of standard gauge on or about 
September Ist, when, in connection with the Rio 


gauge line to Salt Lake City and Ogden, with 
important traffic connections with the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and Missouri Pacific 
railroads at Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Den- 
ver. For the year ending December 31st last, 
the earnings of the road showed a surplus of 
over $1,000,000, equivalent to four and a half 
per cent. on the preferred stock, and these earn- 
ings were made upon the lowest rates charged 
since the lines have been in operation. The last 
report of President Moffat shows an encouraging 
outlook, and net earnings for the month ending 
July Ist last of about $1,500,000. The esti- 
mated eurnings for the balance of the calendar 
year are sufficient to make a total of $3,800,000, 
which would be enough to pay all the fixed 
charges and six and three-quarters per cent. on 
all the preferred stock. My correspondent says 
he feels great confidence in recommending the 
purchase of the four-per-cent. bonds of this road 
selling at 82, and the preferred stock at between 
50 and 55, as he believes that the preferred stock 
will pay four per cent. or more per annum regu- 
larly, and ultimately sell considerably higher. 

I have read the presentation of the case as 
made by my correspondent and given above, and 


reasonable. If he will look back over my con- 
tributions, he will find that about six months ago, 
when the Rio Grande bonds were selling at 
nearly ten points below their present price, I 
recommended their purchase. I did it ona 
erty and of the results of their personal exami- 
nation of it. It would not surprise me at all if 
the preferred stock of the road were to pay four 
per cent. this coming year, and possibly the full 
five per cent. to which it is entitled. The in- 
creased demand for silver will almost certainly 
produce further activity in business in Colorado, 
and it will not only be of very great help to the 
Denver and Rio Grande, but also to the Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company, the stock and bonds 
of which I have also recommended as a safe in- 
vestment. 

One of the strange rumors on Wall Street is 
to the effect that the notorious Henry S. Ives is 
again in control of the Cincinnati, Dayton and 
Hamilton Railroad. I presume this report arises 
from the fact that some of Mr. 
in its management. 


Ives’s old and 
stanch friends are active 
If he has secured control of this property, the 
stockholders will soon know it by the manner in 
which its affairs will be conducted. I suggest 
that they keep their eyes wide open. 

Another bond cheap at its present price and 
that I have heard highly recommended is the 
Tron Mountain consolidated 5, selling at about 
95 with interest due October Ist. I understand 
that a very strong syndicate has guaranteed the 
conversion of the Cairo and Fulton seven per cent. 
loan which matures next January, and some time 
since offered the Iron Mountain 5s in exchange 
upon the basis of dollar for dollar; but, of course, 
with Iron Mountains at a discount, this was not 
accepted, No doubt an effort will be made to 
mark up the price so as to make the exchange a 
fairer one, and it is for this reason that I think 
the bonds offer opportunities for speculation as 
‘well as investment. 

Keep your eye on Sugar Trust ! 


. 


OUTENS 


census figures will show the population of the 
United States to be about 64,000,000. 


New York, 400 women voted, and two of their 


candidates polled a large but not a majority vote. 


nies the truth of the statement that it has di- 
rected the enforcement of the edicts against the | 


homa, recently held, resulted in a Republican 
victory, that 
Legislature. 


situation estimate the wheat crop of the North- 
west 
bushels below last year’s yield. 


construction of the railway which is used in con- 
nection with the work on the Nicaragua canal. 
Several miles of track are already laid. 


current resolution expressing the desire of Con- 
gress for the removal of the body of General 


in Arabia the deaths are increasing daily. A 
military quarantine has been established at all 
points on the Red Sea where persons from Arabia 

are likely to land. 


Canal Company, just made public in Paris, shows 
that the total expenditures of the company thus 
far amount to $262,600,000. 
March 3d were $3,200,000. 


nounced the Lottery 
cided to try and elect Alliance men, or men 
holding Alliance principles, to Congress from 
each of the districts in the State. 
claims to have 
30.000 members. 


vania is to be commemorated by a centennial 
celebration at Summit Hill, Carbon County, in 
September, 1891. 
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THE FOREMOST. COCOA OF EUROPE, 
THE COMING ONE OF AMERICA. 


Easily Digested—Made Instantly. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
SUPERINTENDENT PORTER estimates that the 
election in Jamestown, 


AT a recent school 


THE Russian Government emphatically de- 





Jews. 


THE first election in the Territory. of Okla- 
party securing control of the 


RAILROAD agents who have looked into the 


at 90,000,000 bushels, about 5,000,000 


It is said that 500 men are employed in the 


THE United States Senate has passed a con- 


xrant to the Arlington National Cemetery. 


THE cholera is still spreading in Spain, while 


THE report of the liquidation of the Panama | 


The 


assets on 


Alliance has de- 


bill, 


Louisiana Farmers’ 


THE 


Extension and de- 


The Alliance 


500 branches in the State and 


THE discovery of anthracite coal in Pennsyl- 


At the centennial a monu- 
ment will be erected to the memory of Philip 
Ginter, a wandering German hunter, who found 
“stone coal” at the point designated. 

THE German Emperor has recently paid a 
visit to his new acquisition, Heligoland, and 
seems to have been cordially welcomed there by 
his new subjects. He spoke of Heligoland as a 
bulwark in the event that an enemy should ever 
attempt to penetrate the North Sea. The hoist- 
ing of the German flag was saluted by a salvo of 
twenty-one guns from English and German ves- 





sels, and there was a review of 2,000 marines by | 
the Emperor, who afterward received an address | 
from the inhabitants of the “ tight little island.” 
THE condition of affairs in Perry County, Ky., 
is a remarkable one. 
of a part of the population it has been impossible | 


Owing to the lawlessness 


to hold court in the county for two years past. 
Recently Judge Lilly opened court ina tent at the 
village of Hazard in that county, surrounded bya 
body of State troops with fixed bayonets and 
menaced by a crowd of disorderlies. The tent was 
constructed of light canvas and the judge sat 
behind a large box with the soldiers at his | 
elbows. 
course of backwoodsmen and mountaineers who 
waited an opportunity to disperse the court and 
the Grand Jury which had been convened to 
listen to the complaints of disorder. The judge 
succeeded in laying down the law to the jury 
without interference from the mob, and there is 
now a possibility that the reign of murder and 
violence which has so long, obtained in that 
region of Kentucky will be brought to an end, 
Tt is said that there have been hundreds of 
murders and not a man has been brought to 
justice, and it is added, by way possibly of ex- 
planation, that there is not a single church or 


Outside the military ring was the con- 
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THE MERGAN TUNE, ERY 


| Capital and Surplus, 
Is a legal - 
generes deposits, upon whic 
OF IN 


on application. 


BOSTON, 





school within the county limits. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 
The Original—Take no other. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Sik, CO 

} 83,000,000 
pository for Court and Trust funds and for 


h it pays LIBERAL RATES 
TEREST from date of depouit until date of Lt 


drawal. The company also by law acts as executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, gs fiscal and 
transfer agent, and as registrar of stocks, 
rates and facilities are offered to religious and benevolent 
institutions, and to executors or trustees of estates. 


Exceptional 


Louis. FirzGERALD, President; JoHn TT. TERRY 


HENRy B. Hypr, Epwarp L. MONTGOMERY, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Henry C. Demine, Secretary and’ Treasurer : 
CLINTON HuNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


TOBEY & KIRK, 


8 Broad St., New York, 


Dealers in 


All Classes of Securities 


that have 


A MARKET VALUE. 


Quotations and information promptly furnished 





DOUCLAS .& JONES, 


[Members of the New York Stock og gl 
72 BROADWAY AND 11 NEW STREET, N. Y., 


Buy and sell Stocks, Bonds, and Oil for cash or on 
margin. 


Interest allowed on deposits. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Moore & Schley, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 


Private wire connections with correspondents at 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHI- 
CAGO, WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA. 





R. W. BISHOP, 


PATENTS..,.pavent bawver, 





S| 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Introduced and Manufactured by 


CORLISS BROS. & CO., Troy, N. Y 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO - 


76 Franklin Street. | 247 and 249 Monroe Strees. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


Lomonderry 
RN DAT IA tte 


SPARKLING AND STILL. 
Radically cures 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
DYSPEPSIA, GRAVEL, 
And all Kidney complaints. 
400 Physicians agree that it is the best water on the market, 


Main Office, Nashua, NX. H. New York, 323 Broadway 
Send for Pamphlet. 


Fotian FUNG, INBTRUMEMTS. Harys 


G |. Holbrook Co., 88 SthéAv,, .Y —— 





R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
D CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, Regie, Freckles, 

Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
and every blemish on beauty 

and defies detection. It hase 

the test of 40 years, and is so harm- 









No other cos- 
metic will do it. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 


Beautifies the Skin 





4 coun 
mend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the 
Skuse 7 
For sale by all 
= ‘aneyG 
:. ers in the U. S., 
SS Canadasand Europe. 


Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 
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FERD. T. HOPKINS, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








[Aveust 23, 1899, 





RAILWAY CARS IN CHILI. 


THE New York Tribune correspondent, who is | 


exploring South America, and from whose inter- 
esting letters we have already quoted, writes as 
follows of railway traveling in Chili: ‘The 
Chilian capital is approached from either Val- 
paraiso or Los Andes by the Quillota Valley 
opening between the Andes and the maritime 
range. There is a railway owned by the Chilian 
Government and operated on the English plan. 
The cars are square compartment boxes, into 
which passengers are crowded until no seats 
are reserved for the late-comers, are 
compelled to sprawl over the baggage littering 
the floor. There js an extra tariff of a dollar for 
the transportation of a small trunk in the baggage- 
car, and consequently every native travels with 
his effects in portable form to avoid payment of 
these charges. I have counted as many as a 
dozen pieces of small baggage belonging to one 
traveler, and the average certainly is not less 
than seven. All this baggage is heaped up in 
the compartment-car, so that it is impracticable 


who 


to change one’s seat or even to gain one’s foot- 
ing when the last belated passenger, with his 
bundles, satchels and band-boxes, is in and the 
tickets have been examined by the guard. At 
the railway junction of Llaillai, three trains are 
emptied into a large refreshment-room, where a 
breakfast is served with something of the bustle 
and confusion of an American railway station. 
On returning to the compartment-car, every pas- 
senger has to clamber over the baggage mounds 
and to regain, by gesticulation and argument, the 
seat which some other traveler, possibly one of 
the previous late-comers, has seen fit to occupy 
in his temporary absence. This is the English 
railway service adapted to this southern latitude, 





and it is operated so as to produce a maximum | 


degree of personal annoyance and discomfort. At 
the end of the journey a passenger whose bag- 
gage has been carried behind the engine, where 
it has not been in anybody's way, is compelled 
to employ and fee a railway porter to hunt it up, 
und possibly another one to put it on a coach. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO 
UNEQUALED as a health and pleasure resort 
est Watering Place Hotel in the West. 


Fin” | 


The waters will positively cure all Kidney and Liver | 


Diseases, Dyspepsia, Diabetes, !emale Complaints, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, ete. 


For handsomely illustrated descriptive pamphlet, 
‘*Wabash | 


apply to F. Chandler, G. P. and T. A., 


Line,” St. Louis, Mo. 


1890.— SUNSHINE AND MOONLIGHT ”— 


1890. 
ANOTHER CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S AN- 
NUAL, BY “A MAN,” OF THE Rock ISLAND 


Route, Now READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Tue ‘“ Boys and Girls of America,” and adults as 
well, who have read the instructive pages of ‘“ Watt 
Stephen * (1885), ‘* Voltagal’’ (1886), ** Petroleum ” 
(1887), ** Coal and Coke *’ (1888), and ‘* Iron and Steel ”’ 
(1889), will be pleased to know that the latest and 
brightest of the famous Rock Island Series, ‘‘ Sun- 
shine and Moonlight ” (1890), now confidently awaits 
that chorus of approval which welcomed each of its 
predecessors. : 

‘**A Man” invites the attention of his inquisitive 
boy and girl visitors this year, to wonders in the 
heavens above, revealed by the telescope. He tells 
them all about the sun, moon, planets, satellites, fixed 
stars, comets, and their movements, and explains the 
laws by which they are governed. The achievements 
of science in-the field of astronomical research are pre- 
sented in language so clear as to be easily understood 
by all readers. he book fascinates, while it elevates 
and improves. 

“Sunshine and Moonlight’? comprises 112 pages, 
profusely illustrated with choice engravings. Its 
covers are ornamented with appropriate designs, beau- 
tifully printed in colors. Practically, it is a Christmas 


git to the patrons and friends of the Rock Island | 


ute, and will be sent post-paid to any part of the 
world (as also previous issues, if desired) at the nomi- 
nal price of ten (10) cents per copy. Write your ad- 
dress plainly, and inclose ten (10) cents in stamps or 
coin, to John Sebastian, G. T. and P. A., Chicago. 


THE most efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite 
are Angostura Bitters. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used for over ey years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 


rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, | 
twenty-five cents a bottle. | 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave *hem Castoria. 





Doctor—* What is your husband’s complaint, 
ma’am? Is it chronic?”’. Wif:—* Yes, sir. I 
have never known him to be satisfied with a 
meal for the last thirty-five yoars.”—Burlington iw 
Free Press. nak YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING & VENTILATIN 
“Ir is strange that the English language ee. FoR INFORMATION APPAY Ta YouR STeaMfiticR 
' g inguage OR FURNACE DEALER.OR SEND FORILLUSTRATED FAMPHLETMaiLED FREE 
has a different significance at sca from that FULLER & WARREN CO. =°%: 
which it has on land,” observed Snagys. “ Oh, 


| crew what does he do? 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, 


The result of youthful folly, vice, or abuse, perfectly 
and lastingly cured, or 


Varicocele cured. Illustrated book free. 
Prof. H. A, BUTTS, 174 Fulton St., New York. 





. . . 1: | 
| face, however, is spoiled by the way in which | 








ENGLAND'S ROYAL WOMEN. 


FOR 
Insect Stings 
Sore Eyes 
Eruptions 
Sore Feet 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Philadelphia | 
Times thinks it is a fiction to talk about the 
beauty of any member of the English royal 
family. There could not be a more common- 
place lot of women. The Princess of Wales is 
slender almost to emaciation; her eyes would 
be dull but for the make-up which surrounds 
them; her cheeks are rouged, and a wig always 
covers her head, which, I am given to under- 


stand, is completely bald. She has little if any 





bust, she limps as she walks, and she is almost 
stone deaf; so, one way and another, it is rather 
sickening to read the mass of gush that is to be 


read daily in the British newspapers about the 
beauty, ete., of England's future Queen. She is, 
no doubt, an accomplished, amiable, virtuous 
woman, but in appearance she is an absolutely 


commonplace and altogether uninteresting per- 
son. 

All three of the Princesses of Wales have in- 
different’ teeth, bad complexions, and wretched 
figures. Nobody would look at them twice but 
for their exalted position. The daughters of the 
Princess Christian are equally plain-looking, and 








there is no promise of beauty in the young 


daughters of the Duchess of Edinburgh. As for 


Female 
Complaints 
Mosquito Bites 


Sunburn 489 


Inflammation 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
BE SURE THAT BOTTLE 
WITH BUFF WRAPPER 
LOOKS LIKE THIS ge 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY Pinecriona wit 


POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, Fe bxrmacrcoe 
76FIFTHAVE.NEWYORK, 


Princess May of Teck, who has so often been | 
a beauty, all she can claim to | 
lier | 


descrived 


as 


possess is a passable figure and good eves. 


her upper lip protrudes, and by a nose which 
suggests an Hebraic strain somewhere or other 
in the family. 

Of the many vauntcd beauties of London so- 
ciety, only the Duchess of Leinster would per- 


a) 
‘liana, 








haps pass as a lovely woman all over the earth. 
Lady Londonderry also comes under that head, 
and so does Miss Wolseley, the young daughter 
of General Wolseley, who made her début this 
All 


even 


duchesses plain - looking 
the 


Marlborough and Manchester, are too far beyond 


year. the are 


women; two American duchesses, 


their youth to claim affiliation with Venus. 




















it hasn't,” replied Mrs. Snages, 


“ No? 


very positively. 
Then when a captain of a vessel ships a 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


AND ALL DISEASES OF MEN. 


© Engages sailors for 





a voyage.” “Exactly. And when you ship| $500 paufferersshould read Prof. Hubbeli’s 
Your cook, do you engaxo her?” —Pitsbury | PORfeHty| Nem fare, ctrentarent int 
: ‘ ‘ Z secre ; valuable 
Chronicle- Telegraph. if not treatise sent free,and sealed. Address 
a Cc ure d LECLACHE INSTITUTE, 
No Dimixution THERE.— Visitor (admiring the * 146 & 148 William St., New York 
new baby in its mamma’s absence)—* She has | ———— 





her mamma’s chin.” J/appy Father —“ Not nervous sufferers from youthful fol- 











: : ly, loss of manhood, weakness of 
much, she hasn’t. Jler mamma has all the chin body, mind, &c., I will mail you a 
fe rahe copy of the “Magic Mirror," “REE, contains the 
she ever had.”— Chicago Inter- Ocean. mode of a simple and certain means of cure. 
Address Dr. F. B. Clarke, East Haddam, Conn. 
West SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Investments pay 10 to 20 per cent. profit annu- 


ally. Send for maps, circulars, and information. If 
you have money to loan, we can make it net you 7 per 
cent. per annum. F. N. Lane & Co., Financial Agents. 
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REE racists 
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SAMPLE BY MAIL 25 ch 








The “Fischer Piano” at the White House. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 16th, 1889. 

Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the piano which I ordered from you for aChristmas 
——- to my mother has been received. My mother 
oins me in expressing to you our great satisfaction with 
the piano, its tone being very sweet, sympathetic and 
powerful, and the touch and action all that could be 
desired. The case is beautifulin design and finish. I 
thank you forthe careful attention you have given to 
this order. Yours truly, 


To Messrs. J. & C. FISCHER, 


WEIGHT 30 Les. 
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EIGHT 14 IN, 





WIDTH 16 IN. 
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‘To introduce them, one in every County or town fur- 
nished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
showit. Borden Music Box Co., Box 2126 N.Y. City. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 





110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BEEC 





&PPS’Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 





HAM’S PILLS 


LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


66 State Street, Bos’ 
79 Dear 





HOUSE HEATING. 
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Don’t decide 1 
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THE GORTON ; 

b 

BOIL 

ER ; 

’ C 

AND READ THEIR 4 

= Ww 

ei NEW CATALOGUE, t 

Saves Health, Time, Money, and Patience, g 

BURNS EITHER HARD OR SOFT COAL. 

The Latter Without Smoke. 4 

Call and see for yourself. y 

THE GORTON & LIDGERWOOD Co, = 

34 & 36 West Monroe St., Chicago ; 

197-203 Congress St., Boston ; 

96 Liberty St., New York. : 

ee I 

CALIFORNIA, 

1] c 

RURAL INDI : 

All about California Rural Life, Fruit Growing, and bu STRY. ; 

N t T ] $1.50 per year, Specimen Copics Free I 

CNT ON TT1€Al tree tor thiree months to any one con. I 
templating coming to California, or for one year for 

fifty cents in stamps to new Eastern subscribers. f 


ddress THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, 
Room 65, Nevada Bloek, San Francisco, Cal, 


$400. 





Media (Pa.) Military Academy : Boys 
Brooke Hall ; Giris. Circulars free, 





ISSOULA Garden city of MONTANA, 
Railroad and manufacturing centre, 
fine water power, rich agricultural lands, mines, 
lumber, etc. A prosperous city and rich country. 
Full particulars, including beautiful book, ‘ Mis- 
SOULA ILLUSTRATED,” Sent Free upon application to 


FAIRCHILD, CORNISH & CO,, Missoula, Mont, 
ASTHMA-HAY FEVER 
Cc A TRIAL PACKAGE FRE 


s BY MAIL TO SUFFERERS. 
Dr. R. SCHIFFMAN. aul, Winn, 
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we gasure for testing your eyesight es ly. 
Thie ie gyes never fail& Satisfaction guafanteed 
y his offer fora Mmited time onlyJy It ia 

intended solely to_Jatroduce goode forng gadle trade, 
& BRQ,, Optic >South Oth 





5 C3 hiladelphia, Pa. Sole Manufacturers, 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


, The largest establishment in the World forthe 
) treatment of Hair and Scalp, Ecz 
i erfluous Hair, Birthma 
Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily 
Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, Barber’s Itch, 
Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, Bleac! ‘acial 
Development, Hollow or Sunken 
Consultation free at office or by |: 
page book on all skin and scalp aff 
their treatment, sent sealed to any 
receipt of 10 cents. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Derma 
125 W. 42d St., New York City. 
FACIAL SOAP, at Druggists or by mail, 50 Cents, 
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9, LIME LIGHT 





i6BEEKMANST. NEW YORK. 


Without any loss, on Seven of the Best 


European Premium 
Covernment Bonds. 


#5.00 will secure these splendid chances 





for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Etc., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 


of the United States, and are not regarde! as 4 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every Bond 
must be redeemed with the Full Nominal Vulue, of 
draw a Premium. 


Send $5 as first payment on these Bonds, tv take 


part in next drawing, to 


E. H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
ton, Mass. 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 


SQBO see sah eee as 








MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 











HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure piles 
when all other remedies have failed. It absorbs the 
tumors, allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, 
gives gern relief. Dr: Williams’ Indian Pile Oint- 


$1,000 ment only for piles. Every box is war- 
— BUC 

0 ice, 

WHiLthM 


FORFEITED. 
pA or sent by mail on receipt 


s aid $1.00 por Foiueiy, Cinened: 6 








fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, | 
loss of appetite, gastric | 
and intestinal troubles ane 
headache arising 
from them. 
FE. GRILLON, 
Rambuteau, Paris. 
by all Druggists 


TAMAR A laxative, refreshing 










27, Rue 
Sold 


GRILLO 





1890, 
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Save Your Hair 


BY a timely use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 








side This preparation has no equal as a 
h ressing. It keeps the scalp clean, cool, 
ave and healthy, and preserves the color, 


fullness, and beauty of the hair. 


“JT was rapidly becoming bald and 
gray; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the original 
color was restored.’’-—Melvin Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 


‘« Some time ago I lost all my hair in 
consequence of measles. After due 
waiting, no new growth appeared. I 
then used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and my 


TON 
R, 


CHEIR 
OGUE. 


atience, hair grew 
AL, Thick and Strong. 
™ has apparently come to stay. The 
Vigor is evidently a great aid to nature.” 
D CO, —J. B. Williams, Floresville, Texas. 


i, “J have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all I could desire, being harmless, 
causing the hair to retain its natural 
color, and requiring but a small quantity 
to render the hair easy to arrange.”— 
Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles street, 


OF 
ISTRY 


ming, 


A. Haverhill, Mass. 

year for “T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor 

‘N for several years, and believe that it has 
NY, caused my hair to retain its natural 


isco, Cal, 


color.’—Mrs. H. J. King, Dealer in 
Dry Goods, &c., Bishopville, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


: Boys, 
free, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


THE ONLY TRUNK LINE 
Running its Trains “ze City of New York. 


All trains arriving at and departing from 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d Street, New Yorke 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


¥ THE OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Bitters, 


Anp 4s Fine A Corpiat As EVER MaDe. To BB 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


LFUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 

































: Self-threading needles. Weak sighted 
‘or blind can thread nora gee ih : “ 
* enring steel. Sample paper by mail, 10c.,5 for 25c.,1-, 50e. 
Moury easily madesellingthem. €. Marshall, Lockport, N.Y. 


4 Positively cured in 60 days b, Pr 
e! 
Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 
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Horne’s Electro-Magnetic 


only one in the world generatin 









comfortable and Effective. 
vi , 
ALSO ELECTRIO BELTS FOR 


dr. HORNE, Removed TO 180 WaraASH AvE., CHICACO. 


acontinuous Electric & Magnetic 
current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Avoid frauds. 
er 9,000 cured. Send stamp for pamphle 
DISEASES. 





PERSONAL BEAUT! 





bs iw TC 
28 ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the gpa increee or 
C, Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re- 
we ’ ~~, store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
- ws and to Beautify the Complexion. 
d A book of interest to every lady. 
: Sent (sealed) for 6 cts., to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily 
i Prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- 








ples of Cosmetics. ADAME LAUTIER, 
124 West 23d St., NewYork City, Cosmetic Artiste. 


Mention this paper. 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 


STO Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 
es 


«el. 1.Y NTON,19 Park Place, New York 


Rue 
Russ 


=e eS Gree 
Van Gaasbeek & Arkell, 


—___ 935 Broadway, New York. 


Wonderful Discovery. Painless and Secret 

Cure at Home. Thousands of References. 

Book Te ire No confinement. 
Dr, NE, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 























A crusty old bachelor, when told that “ Wo- 
men made the best cashiers,” replied: “‘ Yes, and 
they make capital tellers, also.”— Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


TommMy—‘ Paw, what is the difference be- 
tween ‘impelled’ and ‘compelled ’?” Mr. Figg 
—‘* Why—er—it—I was impelled to marry your 
mother, and now I am compelled .to live with 
her.” —Terre Haute Express. 

Wieains—* Who are those ladies in that left- 
Muggins—* Oh, that is a constel- 
Wiggins—* Any par- 


hand box ?” 
lation of society stars.” 
ticular constellation?” Muggins—*‘ Well, judg- 
ing from their décolleté costumes I should say 


the Great Bare.”—America. 


HUSBAND (newly married)—* Don't you think, 
love, if I were to smoke it would spoil the cur- 
tains?” Wife—‘ Ah! you are really the most 
unselfish and thoughtful husband to be found any- 
Husband—* Well, 


then, take the curtains down.’’—- Chatter. 


where; certainly it would.” 








HUB GORE SHOES 





are all insured for 14 years free. 
They cost from $3.00 to 

$15.00. 
They look better, fit better, 








feel better, and last longer than 
all others. 
Every shoe-store sells them. 







SHOE CUT OPEN TO SHOW 
HEART TRADE — MARK 
ON INSIDE OF ELASTIC. 





‘Stampep on THE 


HOTEL BALMORAL. 


MOUNT McGREGOR, N. YY, 
Finest mountain resort in the world. 


Beacon Orchestral Club, 
all ladies, under the direction of 
Marrietta Sherman. 
Send for circular. 








$12 to $25 per week. 











A. GC. BAILEY, 


CANAJOHARIKE, N. Y. 





WEST SHORE RAILROLD. 





CN. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. CO., Lessee.) 


The Picturesque Route 
For Business and Pleasure Travel, 


‘““SUMMER EXCURSIONS,” a handsomely _illus- 
trated book, giving descriptions of the Hudson River, 
Catskill Mountains, Saratoga, and other New York 
State resorts, will be mailed on receipt of five cents 


postage. i fi 
“SUBURBAN HOMES” in the vicinity of New 
York. Every head of a family should own a home. 
The garden spot for suburban residence is on the line 
of the West Shore Railroad, and what is more, 
building plots are for sale at reasonable prices. 
‘*Suburban Homes,” issued by the West Shore, 

ives full information and names of parties who 

ave land for sale. Copy will be mailed on receipt 
of two cents postage. 

For tourist books, time-tables, and information re- 
garding West Shore Railroad, call on or address 

H. B. Jaaor, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 

363 Broadway, or 
C. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York: 


can safely Reduce Weight and Oure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks, They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably, "— 
Send Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


preparation, free from all objectionable 
quali will, after + 


ties, a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue 80 universal! 
sought after and admired. e best in world, 
| bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
porter of fine Human Hair @ 
$17 Stxra Avenue, New York, 








Morphine Hopit Cured in 10 
to days. 0 pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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OUR SECOND PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 
$1,000 Given Away IN AWARDS. 


As an encouragement to amateur photographers, Frank Leslie's Tllustrated Newspaper an- 
nounced during the latter part of April last that it would give $250, divided into three awards, for 
the best specimens of photographic work done by amateurs which might be sent in before the 
ist of August. At the same time it stated that should sufficient interest be manifested in the 
matter, it would follow the first. contest by still another competition of even greater interest. The 
first contest has just closed, and has proved to be an exceedingly popular one ; and in pursuance of 
their promise the publishers are therefore very glad to offer the following awards, to be competed 
for by amateur photographers exclusively, in a second contest : 

First—An award of $135 in cash (or $200 in case the successful contestant is a subscriber to the 
paper) to the amateur Laser pigs see who shall send us the most perfect and artistic specimen of 
work done solely by himself or herself from the time of making the exposure to the mounting 
and finishing of the photograph. 

Seconp—An award of $75 in cash (or $100 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) 
to the amateur photographer sending us the next most perfect and artistic specimen of work done 
solely by himself or herself from the time of the exposure to the completion of the photograph. 

Tutrp—An award of $50 in cash (or $75 if the successful contestant is a subseriber to the pe per) 
to the amateur photographer sending us the third most perfect and artistic specimen of work done 
solely by himself or herself from the time of the exposure to the printing and finishing of the 
photograph. 

FourtH—An award of $35 in cash (or $50 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) 
to the amateur photographer who shall send us the most perfect and artistic specimen of work, the 
exposure of which has been made solely by himself or herself, and the developing, mounting or 
finishing by others. 

Firra—An award of $20 in cash (or $25 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) 
to the amateur photographer sending us the second best specimen of work, the exposure of hie 
has been made solely by the contestant, and the developing, mounting or finishing by others. 

Srxta—An award of $10 in cash (or $20 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) 
to the amateur photographer sending us the third best specimen of work where assistance has been 
rendered him or her by others subsequent to the time of making the exposure. 

SEvENTH—An award of $8 in cash (or $15 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the 
paper) for the fourth best specimen of work done by an amateur photographer without assistance 
from others. 

ErentaH—<An award of $6 in cash (or $10 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) 
for the fifth best specimen of work done by an amateur photographer without assistance from others. 

NintH—An award of $5 in cash and an award of $4 in cash (or $8 and $7 respectively, if the 
successful contestants are subscribers to the paper) for the fourth and fifth best specimens of work 
respectively done by amateur photographers where assistance has been rendered by others sub- 
sequent to the time of making. the exposure 

As in the first contest, a page of the paper will be devoted each week to the reproduction of 
the choicest ee ate received from week to week, and at the close of the competitive period the 
successful photographs will be published. The awards will be made, as before, by a committee, 
consisting of Mr. G. Pach, the well-known photographer of New York City, and Mr. Joseph 
Becker, the head of the art department of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 

N. B.—AWARDS TO PROFESSIONALS. 

The publishers also offer the following awards to professional photographers : 

First—An award of $135 (or $200 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) to the 
professional photographer who shall send us the most artistic, most perfect, and most interesting 
photograph of American scenery. 

Seconp—An award of $75 (or $100 if the successful contestant isa subscriber to the paper) to 
the professional photographer who shall send us the best photograph of an American city, street, 
or town view. 

Toirp—An award of $50 (or $75 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) to 
the professional photographer who shall send us the best photograph of American architecture. 

Fourta—An award of $35 (or $50 if the successful contestant is a subseriber to the paper) to 
the professional photographer who shall send us the second best photograph of American scenery. 

FirrH—An award of $20 (or $30 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) for 
the second best photograph of an American city, street, or town view, done by a professional 
photographer. 

SrxtH—aAn award of $15 (or $25 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) to the 
professional photographer who shall send us the second best photograph of American architecture. 

SEventH—An award of $10 (or $20 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) for 
the best figure photograph sent in by a professional photographer. 

It is understood that the privilege of reproducing any or all of the photos which may be sent in 
by each contestant is given to the publishers of Frank Leslie’s Weekly, and that the photographs 
themselves become the property of said paper, if the publishers so desire. 

As in the case of the amateur contest, we will reproduce the best specimens as they come in 
from week to week, and will make the award as soon after the close of the contest as possible. 

Whether a contestant is a subscriber or not, will have no weight whatever in the rendering of 
the decisions. Each competition is open to everybody in its respective field. A subscriber will have 
an extra advantage, after a decision is arrived at, of receiving a larger amount by 50 per cent. than 
he would were he not on our subscription list. A person can subscribe for the ** Weekly ~ for one, 
six or twelve months, as he or she may choose, only the subscription must be received by us prior to 
the date of the closing of the contests to permit of its falling under the subscription class. 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTESTS. 


The contestant must fill out the following 
blank (cutting the same from the paper), and 
send it in with the photograph or package of pho- 


The contests will close December 18t, 1890, and 
the prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as 
possible. All entries in the contests must be re- 


ceived by us before December Ist. 

No restriction is made as to the number of 
photographs sent in by any one contestant, nor as 
to date or time of taking them, excepting that 
photographs which have been entered in our first 
contest cannot be received in the present compe- 
tition. 

The photographs must be sent in mounted and 
finished complete, and must in all cases, when for- 
warded by mail or express, be fully prepaid, other- 
wise they are liable to rejection. 

The size of the photograph can be as large or 
as small as the judgment of the contestant may 
dictate. 

The subject of the photograph may be scen- 
ery, figures (animate or inanimate), architecture 
(exterior or interior views), or any object which 
the contestant may choose, 


tographs which he desires to enter in the contest. 
Each entry in the competition must be accompa- 
nied by one of these blanks properly filled out. 
An entry, however, can consist of one or a num 
ber of photographs, as stated above, and when 
sent in at one time but one blank is required. If 
a number of photographs are sent in by the same 
contestant at different times, they must each time 
be accompanied by a blank, filled out as stated. 

In addition to sending the blank below, the 
contestant will kingly write his name and address 
on each photograph he may send in. 

All entries and communications must be ad- 
dressed as follows: 


ARKELL & HARRISON, 
JUDGE BUILDING, New Yor« Crry. 
Photographic Contest. 


ROP : 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST, FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Name 
Address... 
Whether Professional or Amateur 
Tf Amateur, state whether work was done with or without assistance from 
others... 
How many photos are inclosed... ; 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 





[Aveusr 23, 1899, 
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GOSSIP 


Mrs. CukEY—* Whad, Josey Swenson ?” 
RuBe—* Yaas. 
Mrs. Cuxkey—“ Fo’ d’ good lan’s saik! 
RubE—* bd broke Cunnel Toml’nson. 





FROM 
Ruse (the stable-boy)—“ Did yo’ heah ’bout dat pore Swenson, d’ jock?” 


Hoss done fell on him in d’ larst race.” 
Did he break an’thing?” 


THE TRACK.: 


le was ridin’ his two-year-ole.” 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Report, August 1, 1889. 


CAUTIO 


las Shoes are war. 
N ranted, au overs a has his 
rice stamped on botto 





W. L. LAS 
$3 SHOE cenfitmen. 


no 5° Genuine Hand-sewed 
ish dress Shoe which commends itself. 

84: .00 Hand-sewed Welt. A fine calf Shoe un- 
equalled for style and durabili 

$350 Good roms wpe is the = ae dress Shoe, 
at a popular 

$35° Policeman's Shoe is .aepactalty adapted for 

railroad men, farmers, e 
All made in png ‘Button and Lace. 


$3 & $2 SHOES .avibs, 


have eo most ek received since introduced 
Ask y' d if 


" fhe cannot supply you send di- 
rect to @ fac?ory on en vel 
order blanks. 


sed price, or a postal for 
las, Brockton, ‘Mase. 





Liebig COMPANY'S = 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea. Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, etc.), 
0 d of E ame, ery one fort ds of 
ne pound of Extract of Beef equal to for 
lean poet. ¢ Genuine only with signature of J. vo" 


Highest | 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government | 


an elegant andestyl- | 








Liebig, as shown above, in blue, 





“THIS Is AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 
Walter Besant. 


FILLING at the APOLLINARIS 
SPRING (Rhenish Prussia) 


The 


amounted to 


11,894,000 vorrLes IN 1ss7 
12,720,000 1888 
15, 822, 000 1889, 











N EW KODAKS 





““ You press 





the button, 
we do the 


rest. 


| Seven New Styles and Sizes 


| ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 





| For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, | 
Rochester, WN. Y, 


Send for wears 








ZSOLUMBIAS” 


HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 


Catalogue Free. 


POPE MFG. C0. BRANCH HOUSES: 


12 Warren St., NEW YORK. 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


291 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
DE ye) ea Or Ak 
fortab’ gens, es fail Sold by F. F. HISCOX, 


ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proo 


ene 








Tpeper ssc Somers. News 


r size pe-settin, 
Tape MY ty Send 


easy ; prin 
oy 4 for logue p perasses, 


ARDS PP re es CO. “wleridon vag 








“LINEN. 


COLLARS & CUFFS 








| County, 


ae 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 





JUST IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


Lypia 
Mich., 


Mrs. A. Ne tson, Luther, Lake 


writes: 


“ Lurner, Micu., March 6, 1800. 


“The Aticock’s Porous PLASTERS you sent me came just in 
We have all had the 


we all had to have a plaster over the lungs. 


the nick of time. ‘Grippe’ and, of course, 
I verily believe they 
kept me from having inflammation of the lungs, or something 
else, when I had the ‘Grippe,’ and perhaps saved my life. 
I never intend to be without them as long as they are made. 
Please send me another dozen, as the last are all gone but 
one. I gave several of them away, but they all did good in every 


case, so far as I could learn.” 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived 
by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 








It is the vacation 
season. Business 
suggestions are al- 
most out of order. 
Just a little hint for fall work; a 
Remington Standard Typewriter. 














Have you seen the New 1890 Model 




















DETECTIVE VIEW | AUTOMATIC MAGAZINE ALL IN ONE 

CAMERA. CAMERA. CAMERA. CAMERA. 

If not, send at once for the Hawk-Eye Booklet, containing full description: The perfection of Instan- 
taneous Photographic Apparatus. 100 pictures without reloading. Prices, $15 to $50. When so desired we 
will do the developing and finishing. THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Manufacturers ; also maker« of the 
Celebrated Blair Reversible Back, English Compact, and other Cameras, Lenses, and Accessories. 

Factories: 471, 473, 475, 477 and 485 Tremont St., BOSTON, Mass. Branches: 20° STAT! 

Sr., Chicago, Ill. ; 918 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Adso'sold by Dealers in Photo, Goods everywhe 
ens LLY Xe es RE A ST —— ease Bs a 5 
" - rt 
1784. BARBOUR’ s 1890. 


MlinG 


THE WARREN FASTENER hasa 
ROUNDED RIB around the which holds 
ete stocking and WILL NOT TEAR the finest 
108e, 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES DIES EVERYWHERE 
EMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
AND CROCHET WORK. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
. and other Laces, 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughaut 
the country on Spools and in Balla 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 













WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 


SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE GEN- 
» ULNE which may be identified bz he. Fastener 
having a ROUNDED RIB on holding edges 

~~) bein ings Sones eo the name WARREN. 
WORTHLES . | 


TIONS. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to 
any address, 


GEO. FROST & 00., 31 Bedford 8t., Boston, 





ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 























